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Helen  Richards,  Ph.D. 
Francis  W.  Parker  School 
Chicago,  Illinois 


"Half-  answers 


can  be  worse 


than  none  at  all” 


Experienced  teachers  like  Dr.  Helen  Richards 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  giving 
complete  answers  to  students’  questions.  So 
are  the  editors  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

More  and  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
reference  reading  to  give  students  informa¬ 
tion  that  cannot  be  covered  in  the  classroom 
or  in  textbooks.  Yet  many  reference  libraries 
continue  to  provide  only  half-answers,  or  in¬ 
formation  which  is  not  quite  adequate.  Not 
so  with  Britannica. 

The  editors  of  Britannica  believe  that  each 
article  should  be  complete  and  comprehen¬ 
sive;  it  should  be  written  by  the  one  person 
most  qualified  to  discuss  the  topic;  it  should 
be  presented  in  a  way  that  challenges  and 
stimulates  a  student’s  mind.  Every  article  in 
Britannica’s  24-volumes  is  written  to  help  your 
students  do  more  than  just  average  work. 

No  wonder  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  the 
favorite  reference  library  for  junior  high 
schools,  high  schools  and  colleges! 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

FOR  4i>i>iiioNAb  INFORMATION  CONTACT:  Btimvy  Finn,  S4  Cflfr.t  Arrnuc’,  Hircf  Xru*  Jersey 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  SALESMAN  VYILL  CALI 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO 

Vermont  Ave  i  K  St  .  N.W  .  Washington  5.  D  C 


For  any  of  these  loans,  use  the  facilities  and  experience  of 


BANK  OF  COMMERCE 


-  NEW  YORK  - 

100  Church  Street  at  Park  Place 
New  York  7,  N.  Y.  COrtland  7-3000 
Elmer  H.  Worthington,  Vice  President 


Main  Office 
56  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Murray  Hill  2-5000 


462  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
LAckawaiuia  4-9550 
James  D.  Vosler,  vice  PREaiDCKr 


69  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  3.  N.  Y. 

ALgonquin  5-6130 

Milton  L.  Levy,  asblstant  trkasureh 


★  ★★★★★  TEACHERS  QUALIFY  ★★★★★★ 


YOU  NOW 
SPEND  ON 


*  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★A 

if  NOW  OVER  700,000  POLICYHOLDERS  ^ 

Founded  in  1936,  GCICO  is  now  one  of  the  lariest  euto  insurers  in  America  because 
A  GEICO  offers  . . .  quick  and  fair  claims  settlement . . .  equal  protection  at  lower  cost  A 
. . .  proven  reliability  and  experience.  97%  of  GEICO's  policyholders  renew  their 
A  eipirini  policies  every  year.  A 

*  Here  is  How  GEICO  Can  Offer  You  Such  Big  Savings  A 

GEICO  provides  the  ki|heil  eeaHy  insurance  protection  "direct-to-the-policyholder" 

*  to  effectively  eliminate  a  larie  percentage  of  the  premium  costs  usually  required  lor  A 
.  agents'  commissions.  Also,  GEICO  insures  only  drivers  in  “preferred  risk '  occupational 

*  groups— that  is.  careful  drivers  who  are  enbtled  to  preferred  rates.  A- 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


AUTO  ^ 
INSURANCE 


OEICO  SAVINGS 

You  save  30%  from  Basic  Bureau  Rates 
on  Collision  and  Comprehensive  cover¬ 
ages  in  all  states  (exception:  dividend 
provision  in  Texas). 

Te«  save  29%  from  Basic  Bureau  Rates 
on  Liability  coverages  in  most  states 
(exceptions:  22Vb%  in  Kentucky  and 
ffew  Jersey;  20%  in  New  York;  dividend 
provision  in  North  Carolina  and  Texas). 

GEICO  is  licensed  in  all  states  (except 
Massachusetts)  and  offers  Its  insurance 
services  under  the  authority  granted 
by  the  respective  State  Insurance 
D^rtments. 

Cempact  Cars:  GEICO  rates  are  reduced 
an  additional  10%  in  most  states. 

Mare-Than-One-Car;  Additional  reduction 
of  GEICO  rates  in  most  instances. 


Here  is  the  Protection  You  Get-You  get 
exactly  the  same  Standard  Family 
Policy  used  by  most  other  leading 
companies,  and  you  are  fully  protected 
wherever  you  drive  in  the  U.S.  and  its 
possessions.  Your  GEICO  policy  can 
comply  with  the  Financial  Responsi¬ 
bility  Laws  of  all  states,  including  the 
compulsory  insurance  requirements  of 
New  York  and  North  Carolina. 


Residence  Address 


County. 


Age . .  □  Single  □  Married  □  Male  □  I 

Occupation  . . . . . 

Location  of  car  (if  different  from  residence  address) _ 

Is  car  principally  kept  on  farm  or  ranch?  □  Yes  □  No 


GEICO  is  rated  A-|-  (Excellent)  by  Best's 
Insurance  Reports. 


Make  Model  (Olx.,  etc.)  Cyl.  Body  Style  Purchase  Date  □  New 
I  I  Mo.  Yr.  □  Used 


Cauntry-Wide  Personal  Claim  Service- 
More  than  900  claim  representatives 
stand  ready  to  serve  you  day  and  night 
wherever  you  drive  in  the  U.S.  and  its 
possessions.  Settlements  are  prompt 
and  courteous. 


Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work? _ One  way  distance  Is _ miles. 

Is  car  used  in  any  occupation  or  business?  (Excluding  to  and  from  work) 
□  Yes  GNo 

Additional  male  operators  under  age  25  In  household  at  present  time: 


Government  Employees 

INSURANCK  COMPANY 

Capital  Stock  Company  not  affiliated  vilk  V.S.  Gowemment 
Home  Office  —  Washington  5.  D.C. 
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Age 

Relation 

Married  or  Single 

%  of  Use 

P"  AS  $  0^  , 

A  OUT 

K  much 

IJ  OF  1  fj  fj 

Eb  as 

EACH  1 

Eureka  caters  iiS' 
^[assr®m  crofe 

Eureka’s  popular  seasonal  and 
everyday  lines  of  full-color  gummed 
seals  and  cardboard  cutout  prints 
have  widespread  use  for  educational 
and  decorative  classroom  activities. 


o 

The  Morning  Post 


i  Send  today  for 
FREE  samples 
and  informa- 
I  tion.  Both  you 
[  and  your  stu- 
^  dents  will  be 
^  glad  you  did. 


Eureka  Specialty  Printing  Co. 

Box  149,  Scranton  1,  Pennsylvania 
Please  send  me  free  samples  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  seals  and  cutouts. 


Our  School  Supply  Source  is_ 


- WORLD  TRAVEL - 

On  a  Budget -1962 

Expanding  horizons  with  Dittmann 
Tours: 

EUROPE,  Grand,  Coronet,  Olym¬ 
pian  12  to  19  countries,  35-55 
days  in  Europe  $1195-1595 

Paieaat  tf  Britai*,  all  parts  of  The  Isles  in  si> 
weehs,  departing  May  25  and  June  8 . . . $1095 

and  introducing 

Dittmann  Global  Grcle — Around- 
the-World  in  sixty  days,  3  depar¬ 
tures:  Spring,  Summer,  Fall  $2695 

All  four  pricos  inciwdo  trant-Atlantic  and  tram- 
Pacific  paasago  by  air  or  by  ship— fraquant 
j  daparturaa  in  Juna  and  July,  roturninp  lato 
I  August.  Tours  oxportly  conductod. 


Dittmann  Bldg. 
Northflald,  Minn. 


CAMP  COUNSELLORS 

Co-ed  Camp  in  Poconos  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  group  leaders  and  specialty  counsel¬ 
lors.  Crafts,  athletics,  golf,  dramatics,  tennis. 
Top  salaries  depending  on  experience  and  ability 
to  teach.  Send  complete  details — CAMP  ECHO 
LARK,  921  Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Explaining  Services  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Branca: 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  fine  ex¬ 
planation  you  gave  of  the  services  that 
the  NJEA  gives  to  its  members.  This, 
coupled  with  the  concise  answering  of  the 
questions  the  members  had  regarding 
NJEA,  has  helped  greatly  in  our  100% 
membership  drive  in  all  four  associations 
this  year. 

Thank  you  for  your  fine  talk. 

James  Steen,  Hanover 


From  the  Dark  Ages  . . . 

Dear  Mr.  Applegate: 

The  Professional  Improvement  Con¬ 
ference  on  “Programmed  Learning”  was 
tremendously  interesting  and  informative. 
I  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
part  of  it.  The  individuals  in  my  group 
all  agreed  that  they  felt  as  though  they 
were  teaching  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

Eva  Bond  Wagner 


Discussions  Helpful . . . 

Dear  Mr.  Branca: 

Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  help  in 
addressing  our  group  at  our  first  Somerset 
County  salary  workshop  this  past  week. 
We  were  glad  that  we  had  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  salary  people  from  most  of  the 
districts  of  the  county  to  hear  you  and 
the  rest  in  your  most  helpful  discussions. 

Robert  W.  Courtney 


New  Insurance  Program  Pays  . . . 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

We  have  had  two  real  “shockers”  here 
in  the  past  week  .  .  .  (the  death  of  an  ele¬ 
mentary  principal  and  a  high  school 
teacher). 

I  want  you  and  your  organization  to 
know  how  much  our  new  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  with  Prudential  has  meant  to  their 
widows.  (The  non-contributory  and  op¬ 
tional  contributory  coverage  amounts  to 
three  times  annual  salary.)  It  has  been  a 
life-saver  financially.  The  two  payments 
will  amount  to  more  than  $50,0()0. 

Needless  to  say,  our  staff  realized  that 
full  credit  goes  to  NJEA. 

A  N.J.  superintendent 


Find  Time  to  Visit  Colleges  . . . 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

Just  a  short  note  to  advise  you  of  the 
success  of  one  of  your  recent  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  known  as  “Speaking  of  Schools.*  . 
I  happened  to  catch  it  one  evening  on  ' 
WTTM  when  it  brought  to  my  attention  j 
that  a  good  time  to  visit  colleges  for  a  | 
prospective  college  bound  child  would  be 
at  the  time  of  the  NJEA  convention. 

We  followed  this  advice  and  visited 
Oberlin,  Wooster,  and  Denison  over  the 
past  weekend.  Many  other  parents  ap¬ 
parently  were  reminded  that  this  would 
be  a  good  time  to  visit  since  we  found 
New  Jersey  parents  and  children  at  all  of 
these  colleges. 

Wellington  B.  Eller 


Still  Sharing  the  Work ... 

Dear  Miss  DuBose: 

I  was  surprised  and  delighted  when 
several  of  my  friends  in  the  public  schools 
of  Chatham  phoned  to  tell  me  that  my 
wife  and  I  appear  in  the  foreground  in  the 
group  pictured  on  the  October  Review. 

I  taught  for  18  years  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Jersey  and  was  for  a 
number  of  years  the  Morris  County 
representative  on  the  NJEA  Elections 
Committee.  Now  I  am  editing  science 
textbooks,  many  of  which  are  used  in 
the  Jersey  schools,  so  I  still  feel  I  am 
sharing  in  the  fine  work  you  all  are  doing 
in  educating  our  young  people. 

Leonard  S.  Craven 


SAY  THAT  AGAIN  .  .  . 


“Well  teachers,  everything  ran  smoothly  last 
month,  so  we  might  as  well  adjourn.” 
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New  Jersey  Education  Association 

180  West  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 
Telephone:  EXport  6-5558 

PRESIDENT 

Leonora  E.  Feuchter,  vice-principal. 
Union  H.S.,  Union 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

Everett  C.  Curry,  principal.  Intermediate 
School  No.  3,  Middletown  Twp.  (Red 
Bank) 

TREASURER 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGonicle,  Lafayette 
St.  School.  Cape  May 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Atlantic 
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Kathryn  E.  Stilwell 
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Ruth  Williams 

LEGISLATIVE  CHAIRMAN 

Ralph  Kehs,  principal.  Evergreen  School, 
Scotch  Plains 

NEA  DIRECTORS 

Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  superintendent, 

Franklin  Twp.,  Middlebush 

Kathryn  E.  Stilwell,  teacher,  Westwood 

H.S. 

NJEA  STAFF 
Executive  Secretary: 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp 
Directors 
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Public  Relations:  Lewis  R.  Applegate 
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Press  Relations:  Donald  S.  Rosser 
REVIEW:  Dorothy  B.  DuBose 

Business  Manager  Michael  E.  Zuzov 
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On  this  month’s  cover  .  .  . 

A  certain  gleam  in  the  eye  of  a  child 
at  this  time  of  year  reflects 
both  hope  for  what  he  wants  most 
and  some  assurance  that  expectations 
will  somehow  be  fulfilled. 

(Photo  by  H.  A  rmstrong  Roberts) 
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Editorials 

publication  and  EDITOIIAL  offices— The  NJEA  REVIEW  is  the  official  publication  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  published  10  times  a  year— on  the  first  of  each  month,  from  September  through  June.  The 
Office  of  Publication  is  at  750  Huyler  St.,  Teterboro,  N.J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  at  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton 
8,  N.J.  Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Teterboro,  New  Jeruy,  under  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28, 
1925.  Postmaster:  If  unclaimed  please  send  form  3579  to  Publisher  at  180  W.  State  St.,  Trenton  8,  N.J. 

AOVERTISINS -Persons  interested  in  advertising  should  write  to  the  Editorial  Office  at  180  W.  State  Street, 
Trenton  8,  N.J.  For  national  advertising  in  the  REVIEW  and  other  state  education  magaiines  write  State 
Teachers  Magatines,  Inc.,  295  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.;  307  N.  Michipn  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III.;  600  S. 
New  Hampshire  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif.,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  11,  Calif.  Advertising  is  printed  as 
a  service,  but  does  not  imply  endorsement. 

MEMBERSHIP— Annual  dues  are  $15.00  for  active  members,  $3.00  for  associate  members,  $2.00  for  retired 
teKhers  with  a  retirement  allowance  of  $1200  or  more,  and  $1.00  for  retired  teachers  with  a  retirement  allow¬ 
ance  of  less  than  $1200.  Those  required  to  have  a  certificate  are  eligible  for  Ktive  membership  only.  Pay¬ 
ment  of  the  annual  dues  entitles  a  member  to  receive  the  REVIEW  for  one  year,  from  January  through  January. 
Each  membership  fee  includes  $1.50  for  the  REVIEW. 

TEACHER  WELFARE— TeKhers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving  tenure  are  invited  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare  through  tho  Executivo  Secretary,  NJEA,  180  W.  State  St., 
Trenton  8,  N.J.  Telephone  Export  6-5558. 

Copyright  1961  by  New  Jersey  Education  Association  9 
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MUTUAL 

FUNDS 


Frankly 


we  were  swamped 
at  the  convention! 

you  did  not  get  a  chance 
to  request  our  free  book¬ 
let  on  Mutual  Funds, 
please  use  the  coupon  be¬ 
low. 


Scott  Harvey  &  Co.,  Inc. 

30-24  B'way,  Fair  Lawn,  N.J. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  “All  you 
need  to  know  about  Mutual  Funds”. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City 


America’s  Larxest  Selection  of 
Awards.  Over  260  Titles  cover- 
inx  every  school  activity.  Buy 
direct  from  manufacturer  at 
school  discount  prices. 

Write  for  New  1962  Catalox- 
Only  Requests  Giving  School 
Name  and  Address  Honored. 


AW/IHII  E\1KLE\1  IIEC.  ('ll. 

3435  W.  Sitl  STREET,  CHICAGO  32,  III. 
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ESCORTED  BUS  TOURS 

Florida  . Dec.  26  -  Jan.  10,  1962 

Mexico  . Feb.  28  -  March  22,  1962 

Southwestern  U.S.A.  &  March  26  -  April  26,  1962 

Hawaii  . 

Western  U.S.A.,  including  June  6  -  July  8,  1962 

(World's  Fair-Seattle)  . July  28  -  Aug.  29,  1962 

Sept.  7  -  Oct.  9,  1962 

Alaska  . June  15  -  July  27,  1962 

Atlantic  Provinces  . July  11  -  July  26,  1962 

St.  Lawrence  River  . June  29  -  July  8,  1962 

July  27  -  Aug.  5,  1962 

New  England  States  . Aug.  7  -  Aug.  14,  1962 

Wisconsin  Dells  . Aug.  17  -  Aug.  26,  1962 

LINCOLN  BUS  TOURS 

10  Elm  Avs.  Hanover,  Penna. 

Open  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Sun.  8i  Hols.  1-6  p.m. 
Buses  Iv.  Hanover  8,  York  Inquire  for  other  points 


ACHIEVEMENT  AWARDS 


PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 

The  NJ.  School  Social  Workers  will  have 
a  meeting  January  17. 

The  NJ.  Association  of  Mathematics 
Teachers  will  have  a  sectional  meeting  in 
Jersey  City,  January  20. 

NJEA’s  Delegate  Assembly  will  meet  in 
Trenton,  January  20. 

Temple  University  will  have  its  19th  an¬ 
nual  Reading  Institute  on  the  theme, 
“Reading  in  Modem  Communication,”  in 
Philadelphia,  January  22-26. 

CONCERTS 

The  Masterwork  Chorus  and  Orchestra 
will  hold  a  dress  rehearsal  of  Handel's 
“Messiah”  (free  to  students  and  teachers 
who  obtain  passes  from  the  Masterwork 
Foundation,  Morristown)  in  preparation 
for  a  Carnegie  Hall  performance,  at 
Alexander  Hamilton  School,  Morristown, 
December  13.  The  New  York  City  per- 
I  formance  will  be  December  17. 

Rudolf  Serkin,  pianist,  will  be  presented 
in  concert  at  the  McCarter  Theatre  of 
Princeton  University,  December  17. 


Dateline 


Julian  Bream  will  be  presented  in  Mc¬ 
Carter  Theatre’s  Sunday  afternoon  guitar 
series,  January  21. 

The  Symphonic  Choir  of  Westminster 
Choir  College  in  Princeton  will  appear  ia 
concert  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  in  Carnegie  Hall,  Decembu 
14-17. 


EXHIBITIONS 

Warren  Salter’s  one-man  show  will  be  at 
the  Guild  of  Creative  Art,  Shrewsbury, 
through  December. 

Peg  Kirkpatrick’s  exhibit  of  oils  will  be 
on  view  at  the  new  Argus  Gallery  in 
Madison,  December  10-January  13. 

The  Montclair  Art  Museum’s  permanent 
collection  will  continue  on  display  until 
December  31. 

Early  Maps  of  North  America  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  N.  J.  Historical  Society 
in  Newark,  December  13-January  20. 

Weaving  by  Dorothy  Lieks  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Bossart  Art  Gallery  of 
Glassboro  State  College,  January  6-19. 


RADIO  AND  T-V  PROGRAMS 

“Speaking  of  Schools,”  the  daily  five-minute  program  of  education  news,  pro¬ 
duced  by  NJEA  and  the  N.J.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  is  in  its  third 
year  on  New  Jersey  radio  stations.  Broadcast  times  on  local  stations  are: 

WBUD,  Trenton 
WCAM,  Camden 
WCMC,  Wildwood 
WCRV,  Washington 

WERA,  Plainfield  . 

WEST,  Easton  . 

WFPG,  Atlantic  City 
WJLK,  Asbury  Park 

WKDN,  Camden  . 

WMTR,  Morristown  . 

WNJH,  Hammonton 

“Progress  ’61,”  NJEA’s  half-hour  documentary  series,  is  being  telecast  throughout 
New  Jersey  by  National  Broadcasting  Co.  stations  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

WNBC-TV,  Channel  4,  New  York,  is  presenting  “Progress  ’61”  every  fourth 
Saturday  at  1:00  p.m. — December  23  and  January  13. 

WRCV-I  V,  Channel  3,  Philadelphia,  is  presenting  “Progress  ’61”  every  second 
Sunday  at  2:30  p.m. — December  17  and  January  14,  28. 


7:00 

p.m. 

WNJR,  Newark 

9:30 

a.m.  1 

7:40 

a.m. 

WNNJ,  Newton 

3:30 

p.m.  • 

4:35 

p.m. 

WNTA,  Newark 

8:30 

p.m.  • 

1:05 

p.m. 

WNTI-FM,  Hackettstown 

2:50 

p.m.  • 

2:05 

p.m. 

WOND,  Pleasantville  .... 

TBA*  ' 

9:40 

12:10 

p.m. 

p.m. 

WSNJ,  Bridgeton 

1:35 

p.m.  • 

m 

1:20 

p.m. 

WSOU,  South  Orange 

TBA*  i 

.  3:25 

p.m. 

WTTM,  Trenton 

7:15 

p.m.  2 

.  1:55 

p.m. 

WWBZ,  Vineland 

6:06 

p.m.  J 

2:30 

p.m. 

*  To  be  announced 
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Do  You  Know  These  People? 

These  former  members,  whose  accounts  have  expired  in  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund,  have  neglected 
to  withdraw  their  accumulated  contributions.  The  Board  of  Trustees  desires  to  contact  the  individuals  or  anyone 
who  has  information  regarding  them  or  their  whereabouts.  Address  all  communications  to  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund,  P.O.  Box  1780,  Trenton  25,  New  Jersey. 


aMtn,  Dori»  $629.63 

Irewertown  Rd.,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 

Alston,  Alva  Marie  24.96 

13  Ward  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Aestin,  Romuald  T.  199.21 

4  Grandview  Ave.,  W.  Collingswood,  N.  J. 
■ader,  Magdalen  S.  66.36 

11  Riverside  Or.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

■arkerian,  Sunya  971.34 

719  Princeton  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sarclift,  Lester  W.  104.62 

216  High  Point  Ave.,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

■arton,  Elaine  E.  13.06 

40  Fair  St.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
lasto,  Marie  949.66 

156  Brookwood  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
largmann,  Roselyn  J.  50.55 

0-147  Yerger  Rd.,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 
larmender,  Oonald  B.  17.72 

Medford  Farms,  R.O.  1,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

tasecker,  Marjorie  60.60 

R.O.  3,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Bessey,  Gene  Roland  3S7.2S 

42  E.  Academy  St.,  Clayton,  N.  J. 

■ingham,  Mamie  Zimant  2,910.46 

P.O.  Box  307,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Sodamer,  Anne  Morris  52.12 

31  Leslie  Ave.,  Staten  Island  S,  N.  Y. 

Boegler,  Marie  P.  467.72 

775  N.  Broad  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Bereisha,  Zelda  H.  71.94 

964  Boulevard,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Bradley,  Elizabeth  0.  792.53 

Box  55,  Scottsmoor,  Fla. 

Brescia,  Vincent  T.  122.95 

Prospect  Ave.,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 

Brewer,  Shirley  R.  19.41 

23  Carthwaite  Terr.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 
Brightbill,  Helen  H.  39.16 

7  Lafayette  Ave.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Britton,  Josephine  S.  164.52 

694  Springdale  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Brown,  Eric  441 .62 

R.O.  1,  Box  167  F,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

Brawn,  Susan  B.  .  47.66 

IS  Ackerson  Ave.,  Pequannock,  N.  I. 

Bniyere,  Eileen  M.  72.74 

130  Laurel  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

Burke,  Kathleen  A.  61.23 

Edgemere  Or.,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

Canada,  Lelia  Smith  139.39 

17  Femweod  Rd.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Casey,  Rosemary  M.  165.56 

54  High  St.,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Caucci,  Ethel  L.  27.07 

40  Butterfly  Lane,  Levittown,  Pa. 

Centner,  Catherine  M.  919.60 

114-11  197th  St.,  St.  Albans  12,  N.  Y. 

Chmiel,  Oorothy  176.21 

92  West  54th  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Chromey,  Concetta  Rao  103.64 

613  Wesley  Ave.,  National  Park,  N.  J. 

Clain,  Albert  J.  46.72 

B72-B  Berkley  St.,  New  Milford,  N.  J. 

Cobrinik,  Rena  T.  1SS.70 

11  Brookside  Ave.,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Cohen,  Oorothy  66.36 

15  Mountainside  Or.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Consavage,  Mary  26.77 

Elizabeth  Ave.,  Raritan,  N.  J. 

Cercoran,  Thomas,  Sr.  59.91 

Stanhope  Rd.,  Sparta,  N.  J. 

Cervino,  Jean  M.  A.  1,042.61 

207  Orange  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

Cosby,  Rufus  C.  26.06 

47S  Market  St.,  Palmyra,  N.  J. 

Cex,  Lavina  K.  741.66 

1311  E.  Federal  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Coyne,  Mary  E.  R.  32.90 

Box  B62,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Cezzolino,  Lillian  C.  33.S3 

732  Alps  Rd.,  Paterson  2,  N.  J. 

Crandall,  Nora  T.  S7.54 

1005  Fourth  Ave.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Crary,  Virginia  A.  420.93 

3  Lea  PI.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cuddy,  Joan  Frances  11.50 

136  Prospect  St.,  Ext.  16,  New  Brunswick, 

N.  J. 

Daniels.  Eleanor  J.  36.1S 

420  Robins  St.,  Roselle,  N.  J. 

Oerrigo,  John  J.  42.16 

260  Gregory  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Davidson,  Claire  O.  295.56 

46  Griffen  Ave.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Derbyshire,  Marilyn  V.  12S.36 

11a  The  Village,  Magie  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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Oixon,  Florida  C.  62.04 

67  Willis  St.,  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

Ooggett,  Barbara  J.  SI  .65 

159  Warwick  Rd.,  Melrose  76,  Mass. 

Oomin,  Elizabeth  W.  771.44 

69  Grayson  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Doniloski,  Anne  29.70 

359  Mount  Hopo  Ave.,  Dover,  N.  J. 

Dowler,  Ida  M.  97.11 

57  Tinton  Ave.,  Eatentown,  N.  J. 

Draper,  Cynthia  C.  143.73 

431  Mountain  Avo.,  N.  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Drummond,  George  F.  19.60 

Marora,  N.  J. 

Duncan,  Yvonne,  J.  140.04 

356  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Newark  21,  N.  J. 

Duryea,  S.  Elizabeth  276.90 

306  Vine  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Eckmeder,  Carole  S.  167.63 

426  S.  Main  St.,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

Egan,  Jacqueline  B.  64.23 

15  Meadow  Brook  Village,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Eigen,  Michael  E.  19.46 

56  Kensington  Terr.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Elias,  Marian  C.  974.29 

1006  Ocean  Rd.,  Spring  Lake  Heights,  N.  J. 

Engel,  Jacquelyn  1B7.30 

126  Tudor  Oval,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Enright,  Richard  D.  35.63 

22  Race  St.,  Belvidere,  N.  J. 

Estelle,  Steven  W.  65.95 

362  Second  St.,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Farrell,  Edna  S.  75.56 

152  Orchard  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Faulhaber,  Francine  S.  79.02 

42  Laurel  Dr.,  Packanack  Lake,  N.  J. 

Fellini,  Barbara  M.  267.45 

ISC  66th  St.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Filep,  Robert  T.  437.49 

ISO  Bulger  Ave.,  New  Milford,  N.  J. 

Finney,  Jean  0.  34.02 

34S  Livingston  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Fischer,  Joan  A.  513.2S 

629  Lake  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Fitzpatrick,  Michael  P.  379.7S 

262  Verona  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Fleischer,  Sondra  M.  472.39 

3S4  West  Side  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Flynn,  Estelle  0.  2,067.24 

109  Humphrey  Ave.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Freeman,  Helen  D.  103.11 

195  Graham  Ave.,  Paterson  1,  N.  J. 

Gallini,  Eva  R.  152.0S 

1915  Barnett  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. 

Garabato,  Josephine  M.  63.46 

T-29-S4-D,  Fort  Oix,  N.  J. 

Garrett,  Mary  Ann  49.96 

Colony  Apts.  Apt.  A-5,  Granville  Ave., 

Margate  City,  N.  J. 

Gemmel,  Louise  Kemp  166.70 

Bally,  Pa. 

earwig,  Margie  M.  46.59 

222  Upson  Ln.,  University  Hgts., 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Gilgora,  Anna  B.  76.7S 

231  North  33nd  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Gorezyea,  Anita  M.  49.64 

Apt.  40  Kennedy  Cts.,  Fort  Dix,  N.  J. 

Greeny,  Claire  M.  1,127.96 

167  S.  Washington  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Greenleaf,  John  W.  102.90 

410  Mifflin  St.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Greenspan,  Joan  B.  .  S1B.23 

SOI  Linwood  Dr.,  Fort  Leo,  N.  J. 

Grass,  John  James  112.44 

Manunka  Chunk,  Columbia,  N.  J. 

Graff,  Joanna  P.  629.07 

246  Edwards  Ave.,  Apt.  2,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Grooms,  Mary  Hicks  39.27 

013  Princeton  Avo.,  Camden  3,  N.  J. 

Greenhaigh,  Joan  120.40 

IS  Kenwood  Rd.,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

Guido,  William  F.  2B.S6 

S9-D  Brookdale  Gardens,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Haassig,  Carolyn  V.  .  113.16 

215  Filak  St.,  Manville,  N.  J. 

Hafford,  Rosa-Marie  69.26 

167  Grand  Avo.,  Leonia,  N.  J. 

Hallahan,  Marie  H.  429.32 

244  Lincoln  Ave.,  Elberon,  N.  J. 

Hamilton,  Sue  F.  69.73 

426  Oakland  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Hammel,  Charles  A.  36.91 

Blackpoint  Rd.,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. 

Handsman,  Toby  E.  734.19 

45  Schley  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hartman,  Andrew  J.  35.36 

P.O.  Box  316,  Clif^ood,  N.  J. 


Hodman,  Robert  10.39 

129  California  Ave.,  New  Milford,  N.  J. 

Heir,  Wayland  G.  96.06 

SO  W.  Maple  Ave.,  Apt.  ISO, 

Merchantville,  N.  J. 

Henry,  Bowen  E.  100.27 

123S  Randolph  Rd.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Heredia,  Benito  R.  25.53 

610  Main  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Hitchon,  Nancy  J.  20.9B 

116  Colchester  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Howard,  Nancy  S.  662.37 

6906  Winchester  Avo.,  Margate,  N.  J. 

Jacobs,  Dorothy  M.  31.14 

519  Church  St.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Jones,  Warren  S.  3S6.74 

3130  Kearsarge  Rd.,  Camden  4,  N.  J. 

Jonas,  Wm.  Henry  7.66 

296  Evergreen  Ave.,  Morris  Twp.,  N.  J. 

Just,  John  L.  40.47 

310  Main  SL,  Dupont,  Pa. 

Kaufman,  Natalie  H.  17.69 

2015  E.  22nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kelley,  Anna  R.  210.36 

843  E.  Glen  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Kelly,  William  F.  191.64 

160  Long  Ave.,  Hillside,  N.  J. 

Kingsbury,  Marion  B.  49.S5 

Washburn  Ave.,  Washington,  N.  J. 

KIsiman,  Vivian  10.98 

2  Marilyn  PI.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

Knapp,  Edna  A.  2S.34 

R.D.  7  Fordville  &  Reeves  Rd., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Koeshat,  Rita  Chase  33.96 

Medix  Run  R.D.  1,  Weedville,  Pa. 

Kolischak,  Mary  B.  120.9B 

29  Parkway,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

Korta,  George  Sr.  27.26 

16  Nicholas  St.,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 

Krause,  Jeanne  90.40 

114  Thomas  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Kreiling,  Marion  N.  21.39 

206  Wagner  Ave.,  Trenton  9,  N.  J. 

Kroplewski,  Leo  B.  74.2B 

109  Prospect  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

LaHuffman,  Clavin  W.  29.31 

3S14  N.  23rd  SL,  Phila.  40,  Pa. 

Lania,  Madeline  D.  169.10 

60  Second  SL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Layton,  Betty  A.  121.01 

408  Sylvania  Ave.,  Avon,  N.  J. 

Lenahan,  Catherine  M.  166.66 

166  Coles  SL,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Lamer,  Garda  (now  Mrs.  Kassner)  392.77 

10-06  Henderson  Blvd.,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 

Lindquist,  C.  Albin  276.40 

Warren  SL,  Stewartsville,  N.  J. 

Long,  Betty  Ann  73.78 

2i00-A  Woodpipe  Lane,  Phila.  29,  Pa. 

Luty,  Margaret  A.  77.S2 

36  Airy  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Luxemburg,  E.  Bernice  1,463.53 

72  W.  33rd  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Lynch,  Ann  P.  76.37 

22  Surrey  Lane,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

Lynch,  Grace  L.  7S.88 

19  Cortelyou  PI.,  Staten  Island  1,  N.  Y. 

McConnell,  Margorie  J.  2,996.99 

144  E.  74th  SL,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

McGough,  Sue  E.  121 .69 

1108  Oxford  Rd.,  N.  E.,  AtlanU,  6a. 

McLaughlin,  Myrtle  N.  43.6S 

11  N.  Payne  Ave.,  Runnemede,  N.  J. 

McMahon,  Peter  Paul  18.6S 

414  West  Penn  St.,  Phila.  44,  Pa. 

McMullen,  Helen  C.  1,466.03 

Box  344,  Stillwater  Rd.,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

MacCloud,  Margaret  93.10 

36  Veorhees  PI.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

MacIntyre,  John  A.  95.76 

1627  Burlington  Ave.,  R.D.,  Riverside,  N.  J. 

Madden,  William  J.  ..  120.86 

Glassboro  High  School,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Mainardi,  Loretta  97.46 

8-25  Henderson  Blvd.,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 

Mathis,  Jane  2,634.26 

201  Clinton  SL,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Mayers,  Mary  D.  24.S7 

Apt.  SIC,  Oakwood  Manor,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Martin,  Barbara  A.  119.46 

41  Jefforson  SL,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Metterhouse,  Wm.  Walter  2S1.46 

57  Sunset  Blvd.,  Ham.  Sq.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Michel,  Charles  N.  347.16 

151  Rochelle  Ave.,  Rochelle  Park,  N.  J, 

(continued  next  page) 


What  Some  Members 
Are  Doing 


E.  Beatrice  Hines,  who  retired  in  June, 
after  42  years  teaching  at  Broadway  School 
in  Hackensack,  was  honored  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Broadway  faculty.  During 
American  Education  Week,  she  received 
a  citation  for  meritorious  service  from  the 
Hackensack  American  Legion  Post. 

•  •  • 

Thomas  J.  Meyers,  head  of  the  Bridge- 
ton  H.  S.  science  department,  and  seven 
outstanding  South  Jersey  science  students 
attended  the  Third  National  Youth  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Atom,  in  Chicago  last 
month,  as  guests  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Electric  Company. 

•  •  • 

Russell  O.  Myers,  driver  education  in¬ 
structor  at  Midland  Park  H.  S.,  is  author 


of  “Modem  Rules  of  Driving,”  a  manual 
for  behind-the-wheel  instruction. 

•  •  • 

Ruth  French,  co-chairman  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  department  and  director  of  dramatics 
at  Atlantic  City  H.  S.,  has  received  the 
life  membership  pin  and  certificate  of  the 
N.  J.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
The  citation  recognized  her  service  in  di¬ 
recting  the  opening  pageant  for  their  last 
12  conventions. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  Leon  C.  Hood  of  the  admissions 
office  at  Paterson  S.  C.  is  currently  pre¬ 
paring  teaching  materials  in  Kabul,  Af¬ 
ghanistan. 


Dr.  Burt  Wasserman,  associate  professor 
of  art  at  Glassboro,  S.  C.,  and  author  of 
“Art  Courses  Are  Not  Enough”  (Novem¬ 
ber  Review),  wrote  “Painting  Without  a 
Brush”  for  the  October  issue  of  School 
Arts. 


Leonard  M.  Irwin,  Haddon  Heights  su¬ 
perintendent,  is  serving  as  district  governor 
of  Rotary  International.  He  was  elected 
at  the  Rotary  convention  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
last  June. 

•  •  • 

Roy  VanNess,  associate  professor  of 
health  and  physical  education  at  Trenton 
S.  C.,  is  teaching  physical  education  at 
Bangkok  College  of  Physical  Education  in 
Thailand  on  a  Fulbright  grant. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Barker,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  social  studies  at  Glassboro  S.  C., 
is  in  Vienna,  Austria,  doing  research  and 
writing  a  book  on  European  history. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  Charles  I.  Tabler,  director  of  guid¬ 
ance  for  Jamesburg  schools,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  consultant  in  guidance  for  the 

State  Department  of  Education. 


Miller,  Lois  A.  13.87 

341  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Pitman,  N.  J. 

Misera,  Margaret  R.  46.65 

474  Maple  Hill  Dr.,  Apt.  16, 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Mondschein,  Florence  K.  105.91 

89  Chester  Circle,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Morganstem,  Edmund  A.  125.06 

42-23  214th  PI.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Morocco,  Margaret  59.10 

100  Trenton  Ave.,  West  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Morris,  Allen  Paul  27.39 

Minnisink  Rd.,  Totowa  Boro,  N.  J. 

Mueller,  Evelyn  M.  1,777,27 

555  W.  Broadway,  Paterson  2,  N.  J. 

Muller,  Marlene  77.02 

Forest  Hill  Park,  Butler,  N.  J. 

Myroniuk,  Helen  51.10 

c/o  Mrs.  Zeller,  518  Sewell  Ave., 

Asbury  Pk.,  N.  J. 

Naftali,  Vida  B.  99.88 

523  Malcolm  Rd.,  Union,  N.  J. 

Nagai,  Dolores  M.  37.32 

188  S.  Franklin  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Nelson,  Marilyn  J.  223.88 

22  North  18th  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Niles,  Lillian  B.  250.43 

138  Prospect  Ave.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Norton,  Dolores  I.  57.37 

72  Pullman  Ave.,  Elberon,  N.  J. 

Oestreich,  Jean  57.50 

11  Seymour  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Parker,  Florence  E.  101.54 

130  Ormond  Ave.,  Oaklyn,  N.  J. 

Plotz,  Dorothy  S.  510.43 

105  Grumman  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Polhemus,  Josephine  C.  56.70 

8  Homer  PI.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Possamai,  Richard  127.38 

396  McKinley  St.,  Fairview,  N.  J. 

Postic,  Metro  285.72 

243  Broadway,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Preston,  Alyce  M.  112.34 

329  Helen  St.,  Linden,  N.  J. 

Raymond,  Florence  E.  44.79 

34-21  78th  St.,  Jackson  Heights  72,  N.  Y. 

Regan,  Elsie  J.  94.07 

Bristol  St.,  Platt  Mills,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Reinen,  Barbara  M.  208.92 

275  Depew  St.,  Dumont,  N.  J. 

Rice,  Sandra  F.  16.86 

369  Sanford  Ave.,  Hillside,  N.  J. 

Richter,  Gerald  17.04 

5  Anderson  Rd.,  Bemardsville,  N.  J. 

Roche,  Helen  C.  922.31 

c/o  Sullivan,  133  Prospect  Ave., 

N.  Arlington,  N.  J. 


Rogers,  Wiley  Kim  22.60 

Drew  University,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Rosenblum,  Esther  L.  139.20 

336  Maple  St.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Ruffle,  Catherine  W.  523.62 

251  Olivia  St.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Rumbel,  William  G.  .  300.35 

15  Daklawn  Ave.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Ruutikainen,  Heimo  J.  96.18 

84  Cooper  Ave.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Salierao,  Vincent  P. .  58.86 

509  Boulevard,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Savron,  Sophie  B.  216.29 

161  West  30th  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Schemick,  Leatrice  E.  257.34 

38  Beryl  St.,  South  River,  N.  J. 

Schmitz,  Margaret  0.  2,852.13 

5  A  Lovall  Court,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Schneidt,  Arthur  29.82 

23  N.  Taylor  St.,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 

Schoeffel,  Lorraine  A.  47.04 

31  Suncrest  Ave.,  N.  Haledon,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Scholle,  Audrey  K.  234.38 

58  Maywood  Ave.,  Maywood,  N.  J. 

Scott,  Marian  P.  2,345.88 

Box  595,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Sexton,  Tryone  Y.  241.04 

P.O.  Box  488,  338  White  Horse  Pike, 
Lawnside,  N.  J. 

Shea,  Della  P.  139.09 

303  Boulevard,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Simons,  Esther  B.  187.80 

333  W.  86th  St.,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 

Skinner,  Shirley  M.  49.76 

1034  William  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Skrola,  Jean  K.  29.80 

307  9th  Ave.,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

Slotnick,  Eve  M .  S47.28 

735  W.  172nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Lucille  E.  1,918.35 

927  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Spencer,  William  R.  .  53.90 

R.D.  2,  Newark,  Delaware 

Staab,  Evelyn  104.96 

29  Addison  Dr.,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

Stave,  Maxine  R.  58.14 

1-43-B  14th  Ave.,  East  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Stroud,  Amy  P.  855.32 

212  W.  Second  St.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Stuart,  Robert  R.  996.18 

Apt.  4,  5  Midland  Gardens,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Sydnor,  Peggy  Ann  172.50 

118  Glenridge  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  Catherine  G.  331.70 

120  Chilton  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  Janet  C.  81.28 


1406  Jonquil  Terr.,  Chicago  26,  Illinois 


Terrano,  Joseph  89.78 

992  Broadway,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Thomas,  Joseph  M.  120.39 

130  Cass  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Thompkins,  Allia  R.  109.12 

21  W.  4th  St.,  Media,  Pa. 

Tomkins,  Leslie  18.14 

Diamond  Spring  Rd.,  Danville,  N.  J. 

Turner,  Florence  E.  152.01 

General  Delivery,  Manasquan,  N.  J. 

Uleckie,  Ank  97.44 

345  South  19th  St.,  Phila.  Pa. 

Vaccaro,  John  V.  389.89 

722  Dellwood  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Vemick,  Gerald  469.81 

218  Isabella  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

Mamies,  Lorraine  D.  121.12 

14S  Union  Avo.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Verporter,  Charles  F.  7.89 

R.F.D.  2,  Union  Avo.,  Allendale,  N.  J. 

Vineyard,  Waya  L.  2140 

r  25944  Ridgewood  Dr.,  Farmington,  Mich. 

V1tit.llo,  Andrew  S.  977.48 

31 1  Morris  Avo.,  Newark  3,  N.  J. 

Waiting,  Paul  J.  11944 

619  Hanover  St.,  Naticeke,  Pa. 

Webb,  Mariana  S.  63447 

741 1  Potmac  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Westerhoff,  Helen  7949 

10  Hillside  Ave.,  Allendale,  N.  J. 

White,  Myrna  L.  ..  9144  , 

383  E.  39th  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Whitlock,  Margaret  B.  991.00  I 

9301  Woodlawn,  Western  Springs,  Illinois 

Williams,  Stella  .  .  8.91  ! 

75  Wheeler  St.,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wilcox,  Jane  R.  118.84  I 

Lake  Rd.,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

Wilds,  Fred  W.  220.00 

38  Kensington  Rd.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Williams,  Kathleen  S.  210.10 

30  Auburn  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Woolson,  Alice  341 

Center  Square,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

Yarussi,  Delores  19.70 

1218  Main  St.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Zazeela,  Iris  S.  129.40 

492  Minton  PI.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ziegler,  Sara  S.  13941 

4  Oneida  Ave.,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 

Zilka,  Cyril  M.  183.42 

9909  Parkview  Ave.,  Cleveland  4,  Ohio 

Zofrea,  Marie  C.  31.10 


920  Belmont  Ave.,  North  Haledon,  N.  J. 
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Norman  A.  Ross,  history  teacher  at  Rah¬ 
way  H.S.,  has  announced  his  candidacy 
for  City  Commissioner  in  Irvington.  The 
election  will  be  May  8,  1962. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  Frederick  M.  Raubinger,  state  com¬ 
missioner  of  education  took  office  in  No¬ 
vember,  for  a  one-year  term,  as  president 
of  the  U.  S.  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers. 

•  •  • 

Robert  R.  Bcckwitb,  associate  professor 
of  social  studies  at  Montclair  S.  C.,  is 
preparing  teachers  of  social  studies  at 
Mareke  University  in  Uganda.  Africa, 

under  a  Columbia  University-Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  project. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  Ernest  B.  Fincher,  professor  of  so¬ 
cial  studies,  who  was  at  the  University  of 
Mexico,  has  returned  to  Montclair  S.  C. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  Rychard  Fink,  associate  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Newark  S.  C.,  taught  philos¬ 
ophy  of  education  to  graduate  students  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii  for  six  weeks  last 
summer  and  lectured  to  community  groups 
and  conferences  held  by  the  Hawaiian 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

•  •  • 

Nicholas  E.  Frigiola,  formerly  a  teacher 
at  Bayonne  Voc.-Tech.  H.  S.,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  technical  education 
for  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

•  •  • 

Thomas  W.  Gambino,  Jonathan  Dayton 
Reg.  H.  S.,  Springfield,  attended  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  conference  for  secondary 
school  counselors  in  Detroit  last  month. 

•  •  • 

M.  L.  Blaustein,  former  science  chair¬ 
man  at  Watchung  Hills  Reg.  H.S.,  is  now 
vice-principal  of  Cedar  Grove  Memorial 
H.S. 

•  •  • 

Correction:  Clayton  Hitchncr  is  super- 
I  intendent  of  East  Rutherford  Schools.  He 
I  was  succeeded  as  vice-principal  by  Warren 
Meniketti. 

•  •  • 

Administrative  changes  have  been  made 
in  Warren  County  as  follows: 

Roger  G.  Fary  has  been  appointed  teach¬ 
ing  principal  in  Allamuchy  Twp. 

'  William  Sloutenburgh,  now  H.S.  prin- 
'  cipal.  has  been  replaced  as  Belvidere  ele- 
I  tnentary  principal  by  Robert  Kopecky. 

'  Edward  Bums,  new  Franklin  Twp.  ele- 
I  mentary  priiKipal,  was  a  North  Plainfield 
teacher. 

Harold  Hedges,  elementary  principal  in 
Hackettstown,  came  from  a  principalship 
,  in  New  England. 


18.70 

12840 


Edward  Litsinger  is  teaching  principal 
in  Pohatcong  Twp. 


13841 

183.42 

31.10 

J. 


Sidney  Effross,  former  Blairstown  su¬ 
perintendent,  is  now  superintendent  in 
Washington  Boro. 

lames  Evergetis,  H.S.  principal  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Boro,  held  a  principalship  in  Ham- 
monton. 


The  following  administrative  changes 
have  been  made  in  Mercer  county: 

Philip  A.  Ollio,  elementary  principal 
from  Hopewell  Twp.,  has  been  appointed 
county  supervisor  of  child  study. 


Collis,  principal  of  the  new  Reynolds  Jr.  « 

H.S.,  was  succeeded  as  principal  of  Green¬ 
wood  and  Farmingdale  Schools  by  Anthony 
Ricefaurdi.  Mkhacl  Rovello  is  vice-princi-  ' 

pal  of  Reynolds  Jr.  H.S. 


Ray  Steketee,  former  director  of  sec-  ,  f'’ 

ondary  education,  has  become  assistant  administrative  principal  in 

superintendent  in  Hopewell  Twp.  Hopewell  Boro. 


Edna  Royer,  elementary  coordinator 
in  Hopewell  Twp.,  has  become  director 
of  instruction  there. 

Martin  A.  Dallaster,  principal  from 
Upper  Freehold  Twp.,  has  become  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Hopewell  Twp.  grammar 
school. 

In  Hamilton  Twp.  William  R.  Coursen, 
now  director  of  secondary  education,  was 
replaced  as  principal  of  Hamilton  H.S. 
East  by  Rkhiud  F.  Watson,  former  vice¬ 
principal.  Saul  Gilman,  a  former  teacher, 
has  become  vice-principal.  Walter  R.  Han¬ 
cock,  principal  of  the  new  Grice  Jr.  H.S., 
was  principal  of  Yardville  and  Yardville 
Heights  Schools.  He  has  been  succeeded 
there  by  William  R.  Hoagland,  a  former 
teacher.  Ruth  Reininger,  director  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  has  become  assistant 
to  the  superintendent  for  curriculum  and 
instruction.  She  was  succeeded  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Lyons,  a  former  helping  teacher. 
Reba  Burrkhter,  a  teacher,  became  vice¬ 
principal  of  Grice  Jr.  H.S.  William  J. 


Robert  P.  Schremser,  principal  from 
Eldridge  Park  School,  has  become  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  in  Lawrence  Twp. 
He  has  been  succeeded  as  principal 
by  Robert  F.  X.  Van  Wagner,  a  former 
teacher  in  Springfield.  Charles  E.  Brewin, 
Jr,,  new  principal  of  Lawrenceville  Ele¬ 
mentary  School,  came  from  a  princi¬ 
palship  in  Collingswood.  Lawrence  R. 
Ksaznak,  principal  of  the  new  Benjamin 
Franklin  School,  was  a  principal  in  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  McKenna,  formerly  assistant 
superintendent  and  principal  of  Valley 
Rd.  School,  is  now  superintendent  in 
Princeton  Twp.  He  has  been  succeeded 
as  principal  by  John  A.  WolfkkI  from 
Hopewell  Boro.  David  Nydkk,  an  intern 
in  educational  administration  from  Ossin¬ 
ing,  N.Y.,  has  become  principal  of  the 
district's  Littlebrook  School. 

Nkholas  Maldaii,  new  administrative 
principal  in  Washington  Twp.,  was  an 
elementary  supervisor  in  Union  Ekach. 


“Pay  One  Bill  for  Everything , . . 

A  few-<etr  craclil-uiiien  loan  may  $avo  yew  time  and 
intorott.  AMrou  yewr  ieqwiry  to  a  teevher  liffed  Mow. 
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Wfe  Know  What  Fire  Is 


We  are  no  longer  pioneers  in  the  wilderness.  We  are  an  ambitious 
group  facing  modem  events  with  the  exhilaration 
of  the  pioneers.  We  hope  that  education  for  all  may  be  an  antidote 
for  the  catastrophe  that  seems  to  hover  over  the  world. 
Dr.  Harold  Taylor,  who  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  our  Convention, 
in  an  essay  entitled,  “Art  and  The  Intellect,” 
quoted  the  famous  Zen  Buddhist  story  which  also  illustrates  my  point; 

“It  is  too  clear  and  so  it  is  hard  to  see. 
A  man  once  searched  for  a  fire  with  a  lighted  lantern. 

Had  he  known  what  fire  was. 
He  could  have  cooked  his  rice  much  sooner.” 
This  is  our  opportunity.  We  know  what  fire  is. 

The  story  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  is  one  of  the 
many  fine  experiments  undertaken  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  In  1853  a  group  of  educators  were  ambitious  enough 
to  try  to  improve  not  only  the  education  system  itself, 
but  to  elevate  the  teaching  profession  to  one  of  respect,  providing 
adequate  financial  remuneration,  job  tenure, 
and  retirement  benefits.  They  were  also  concerned  about  removing 
intolerance,  intermingling  the  cultures  of  the  people 
of  various  nationalities  and  races,  and  maintaining  political  democracy. 

Your  newly  elected  officers  will  be  standing  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  many  leaders  who  preceded  us  and  we  will  be  striving 
to  continue  the  development  and  progress  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association.  It  has  been  an  exciting  and 
enlightening  experience  for  me  to  have  worked  with  such  able, 
pleasant,  resourceful,  and  loyal  leaders  as  Dr.  James  Lynch,  now 
past  president,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Vollmer,  our  former  treasurer. 

Your  new  officers,  Everett  Curry,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGonigle,  treasurer;  and  I  will  continue  that 
association  so  that  there  will  be  a  smooth  transition  of  duties,  and 
our  plans  will  ccmtinue  without  loss  of  time  or  understanding. 

We  are  anticipating  two  very  active,  interesting  years  of  service 
for  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  and  it  is  gratifying  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  so  many  able  educators  who  will  serve  on  our  committees. 

Their  impact  u(X)n  our  organization  will  be  quite  evident  if  the 
devoted  lalxjr  of  their  forerunners  may  serve  as  example. 

You,  through  your  interest  in  the  work  of  NJEA,  in  your  attendance 
at  our  meetings  and  conferences,  and  by  your  active  membership, 
will  help  our  steady  growth.  This  growth  has  not  been  through  leaders 
alone.  It  has  been  the  result  of  all  educators’  interest  and 
the  fine  professional  staff  of  experts  who  have  been  chosen  to  enrich, 
publicize,  and  direct  those  services,  which  because 
of  our  school  assignments,  we  are  not  always  free  to  do. 

My  wishes  for  you  and  yours  at  this  holiday  season 
are  good  health,  gracious  living,  peace,  and  that 
you  may  take  with  calmness  what  God  sends. 


President,  NJEA 
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Agenda  Fills  with  Bold  Plans 

Convention  actions  set  up  new  salary  aims,  negotiation  study, 
tenure  modification,  junior  college  approval,  and  building  authority. 


■  NJEA  promised  teachers  last  spring 
that  its  “Greater  NJEA”  plan  would 
mean  many  new  steps  in  new  direc¬ 
tions  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  Its 
first  Convention  under  that  expansion 
plan  showed  no  hesitancy  to  move 
boldly  with  new  approaches  to  pro¬ 
fessional  problems. 

Out  of  the  business  meeting  of  the 
Delegate  Assembly  came  numerous 
proposals  for  new  activity. 

Authority  was  given  to  increase 
any  minimum  salary  legislation  next 
year  to  a  base  scale  for  bachelor 
degree  teachers  of  $4,600-7,200  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present  proposal  of 
$4,400-6,800  or  the  present  law  of 
$3,800-5,800. 

A  new  special  committee  was  set 
up  to  study  intensively  the  whole 
area  of  teacher-board  of  education 
relationships,  for  the  purpose  of 
clarifying  procedures  for  representa¬ 
tive  negotiations  and  handling  griev¬ 
ances. 

A  revised  approach  on  tenure  for 
administrative  and  supervisory  posi¬ 
tions  was  taken,  allowing  for  a  two- 
year  probationary  period  for  those 
who  are  already  under  tenure  in  a 
district  in  order  to  overcome  the 
tendency  of  some  boards  to  consider 
only  outsiders  for  these  higher  posi¬ 
tions. 

A  stronger  stand  against  so-called 
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“degree  mills”  was  taken,  making  it 
unethical  for  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  present  credentials  from 
such  institutions  for  purposes  of  ad¬ 
vancement  or  salary  preferment. 

Backing  in  principle  went  to  the 
program  to  establish  junior  colleges 
in  the  state. 

First  steps  were  authorized  toward 
permissive  legislation  to  allow  pro¬ 
fessional  dues  deduction  plans  to  be 
instituted  by  local  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Borrowing  authority  was  given  to 
start  construction  on  a  new  Associa¬ 
tion  headquarters. 

The  new  ideas  forecast  a  busy  win¬ 
ter  ahead,  particularly  when  the  new 
Legislature  convenes  next  month. 
Previous  recommendations  for  major 
medical  insurance  legislation,  for  re- 
introduction  of  numerous  pension 
measures,  for  a  major  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  a  substantial  b^st  in  state  aid 
to  local  districts  also  made  up  the 
agenda. 

A-9  Kept  Off  the  Floor 

Majority  party  in  Senate  stops 
bill  from  coming  up  for  vote. 

■  All  of  NJEA’s  commitments  for 
A-9  votes  failed  to  materialize  on 
Nov.  20,  when  the  Republican  “con¬ 
ference”  kept  the  bill  from  a  vote. 


Although  NJEA  had  counted  seven 
Republicans  and  five  Democrats  as 
favoring  the  bill,  only  four  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans  were  thought  to  have  voted 
for  the  bill  in  their  conference.  Six 
members  of  the  majority  party  in  the 
Senate  must  approve  a  bill  before  it 
can  come  on  the  floor  for  a  full  vote. 

The  action  greatly  lessened  chances 
of  passing  the  higher  minimum  salary 
legislation  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
If  passed,  the  bill  could  have  become 
effective  July  1,  1962,  and  school 
boards  would  have  had  time  to  make 
provision  for  the  higher  levels  in  pre¬ 
paring  their  budgets. 

Efforts  to  pass  A-9  last  month  be¬ 
gan  with  a  Nov.  1  letter  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  from  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr., 
then  NJEA  president,  urging  teach¬ 
ers  to  write  to  their  state  Senator 
asking  him  to  help  pass  the  bill. 

Higher  A-9  Next  Year(?) 

Hold  up  on  salary  bill  now 

would  mean  revised  '62  plan. 

■  NJEA  has  been  given  standby 
power  by  its  Delegate  Assembly  to 
press  for  a  higher  minimum  salary 
bill  next  year.  If  by  some  chance  the 
present  A-9  is  passed  before  the  end 
of  this  year,  no  salary  legislation 
would  be  required.  But,  included  in 
approval  of  a  Salary  Committee  rec¬ 
ommendation  was  provision  for  even 
higher  schedules  if  the  bill  should  not 
succeed. 

Waiting  until  1962  to  get  new  min¬ 
imum  salary  legislation  means  post¬ 
poning  the  effective  date  of  any  bill 
until  July  1,  1963.  New  Jersey’s  sys- 


Minimum  Salaries  —  Now,  Proposed,  Possible . . . 


1961  1962 

Present  Minimums  A-9  proposals  possibility 

Non-Degree  Nurses  $3,200-$5,000  $3,800-$5,800  $4.000-$6,200 

Non-Degree  Teachers  .  $3,600-$5,400  $4,100-$6,300  $4,300-$6,700 

BASIC  SCHEDULE 

College  Graduates  $3,800-$5,800  $4,400-$6,800  $4,600-$7,200 

(Bachelor's  or  equivalent) 

Master’s  Degree  .  $4,000-$6,200  $4,700-$7,300  $4,900-$7,700 

(or  equivalent) 

Six-Year  Training  not  provided  $5,000-$7,800  $5.200-$8,200 


tern  for  drafting  and  approving  school 
budgets  forces  this  lag. 

Therefore,  if  new  legislation  is 
needed  in  the  coming  session,  NJEA 
will  propose  a  new  schedule  with  a 
basic  schedule  of  $4,600-$7,200  for 
teachers  with  bachelor’s  degrees; 
$4,900-$7,700  for  teachers  with 
master’s  degrees;  and  $5,200-$8,200 
for  teachers  with  six  years  of  prep¬ 
aration. 

The  still  unpassed  1961  A-9  would 
provide  salaries  of  $4,4()0-$6,800  for 
teachers  with  bachelor’s  degrees; 
$4,700-$7,300  for  teachers  with 
master’s  degrees;  and  $5,000-$7,800 
for  teachers  with  six  years  of  prep¬ 
aration. 

Present  statutory  minimums  are 
$3,800-$5,800  for  teachers  with 
bachelor’s  degrees  and  $4,()00-$6,- 
200  for  teachers  with  master’s  de¬ 
grees.  Presently,  there  is  no  provision 
for  teachers  with  six  years  of  prepa¬ 
ration. 

Another  change  anticipated,  should 
a  1962  proposal  be  necessary,  would 
be  an  increase  in  increments  to  $250. 
The  adjustment  increment,  however, 
would  remain  at  $150  under  such  a 
proposal  to  keep  the  maximum  re¬ 
quired  cost  for  any  one  teacher  at 
$400  a  year. 

Prior-Service  Limit  Ended 

NJEA  bill  kills  year  deadline 
for  buying  out-of-state  credits. 

■  Teachers  new  to  New  Jersey  now 
have  the  rest  of  their  career  to  build 
up  their  pension  by  buying  credits 
earned  in  out-of-state  school  systems. 

Formerly  they  had  only  one  year 
to  purchase  out-of-state  credits.  But 
on  Nov.  20  the  Legislature  passed  an 
NJEA  bill  removing  the  time  limit. 

Actually  the  Legislature  had 
passed  the  same  measure  last  spring, 
but  Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner  vetoed 


it  conditionally  on  Nov.  20.  He  said 
he  would  sign  the  bill  if  a  sentence 
were  added  preventing  a  teacher  from 
buying  prior  credits  “if  at  the  time 
of  application  the  member  has  a 
vested  right  to  retirement  benefits  in 
another  retirement  system  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  upon  that  service.” 

The  amendment  was  inserted,  and 
both  houses  passed  the  reconstructed 
bill  the  same  day  it  was  vetoed. 

The  measure  allows  a  teacher,  any 
time  before  he  retires  or  leaves  New 
Jersey,  to  buy  up  to  10  years  of 
pension  credit  for  prior  school  serv¬ 
ice  in  another  state. 

NJEA  added  this  advice  following 
its  victory:  Teachers  would  still  be 
wise  not  to  put  off  action  simply 
because  this  bill  has  extended  the 
deadline.  Experience  shows  that  the 
purchase  price  of  prior  service  is 
almost  certain  to  increase  the  longer 
a  teacher  delays  getting  a  quotation 
or  starting  payment. 

Mortgage  Authority  Granted 

Convention  endorses  borrowing 

for  new  NJEA  headquarters. 

■  Convention  delegates  in  Atlantic 
City  brought  NJEA  one  step  closer 
to  construction  of  a  new  headquar¬ 
ters.  Both  the  Delegate  Assembly  and 
the  members  at  the  Thursday  evening 
general  session  voted  to  authorize  the 
borrowing  of  up  to  $800,000  toward 
the  project. 

Building  Chairman  George  C. 
Springer  made  the  proposal  and  out¬ 
lined  the  four-year  process  by  which 
his  committee  had  arrived  at  the  plan 
for  a  new  five-story  modern  office 
structure  at  the  Association’s  present 
178-180  W.  State  St.  location.  He 
{winted  to  the  architect’s  current  esti¬ 
mate  of  $1,218,000  and  urged  mov¬ 
ing  ahead  since  “the  best  authorities 
caution  that  further  delay  will  surely 


mean  higher  construction  costs.”  He  | 
said  NJEA  had  $2(X),000  in  reserves  i 
and  expected  about  $125,000  from  f 
this  year’s  dues  in  order  to  begin  ‘ 
construction. 

Mr.  Springer  stated  that  the  mort¬ 
gage  would  probably  be  needed  in 
the  following  school  year  to  complete 
the  project.  Commenting  on  possible 
lending  agencies,  he  noted:  “Several 
insurance  companies  and  several 
Trenton  banks  have  been  very  en¬ 
couraging  in  their  conversations.  Ap¬ 
parently,  financial  circles  have  faith 
that  teachers  are  an  excellent  risk, 
that  NJEA  is  a  solid  organization, 
and  that  we  will  remain  so  for  many  i 
years  to  come.”  | 

Mr.  Springer  showed  the  Thursday 
night  audience  a  preliminary  drawing 
showing  the  contemplated  design.  He 
called  it  “as  striking  and  dignified  in 
a  modern  way  as  our  present  building 
was  in  its  way.”  The  drawing  showed 
a  straight  all-glass  facade,  shaded  by 
a  pre-cast  stone  screen.  Mr.  Springer 
called  it  “open  and  airy”  like  the 
new  American  embassy  in  New  Delhi 
and  also  a  relatively  economical  style 
of  construction.  He  hoped  that  in  this 
way,  the  profession  could  show  the 
public  “that  practicality,  aesthetic 
qualities,  and  cost  consideration  can 
be  successfully  combined  in  educa¬ 
tion  buildings  of  the  future.” 

The  mortgage  resolution  gave  per¬ 
mission  to  the  Executive  Committee 
to  proceed  with  the  plan  and  to  bor¬ 
row  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $800,000  | 
from  the  First  Trenton  National  Bank 
or  any  other  lending  institution. 

‘Degree  Mills’  Hit  as  Unethical 

Code  change  says,  ‘diploma  sale’ 

discredits  profession  and  holder. 

■  Use  of  “degree  mil!”  diplomas  has 
been  branded  “unethical”  for  New 
Jersey  teachers. 

At  the  Convention,  the  NJEA  Per¬ 
sonnel  Practices  Code  was  amended 
to  specify: 

“Teachers  and  administrators 
should  refrain  from  studying  for  or 
accepting  degrees  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  are  not  ac¬ 
credited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
regional  accrediting  association,  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation 
of  Teacher  Education,  a  state  ac¬ 
crediting  agency  or,  in  the  case  of 
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THE  N.J.  OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSN,  received  this  yeer’s  NJEA  Award  for  Distinfuished 
Service  to  Education.  Dr.  Lynch  made  the  presentation  to  Charles  W.  Stephens,  president  of 
the  organization,  at  the  Thursday  night  Convention  General  Session.  Recognition  was  given 
to  the  six  years  of  cooperation  by  which  hundreds  of  posters  stressing  teacher  recruitment, 
college  needs,  and  general  support  of  education  have  been  placed  throughout  the  state. 


foreign  colleges  and  universities,  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

“Teachers  should  not  present,  for 
advancement  or  preferment,  degrees 
which  have  no  academic  value  or 
recognition.  Such  practices  amount 
virtually  to  the  sale  of  diplomas  or 
degrees  and  tend  to  discredit  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  the  intellectual  integrity 
of  the  holder.” 

The  Delegate  Assembly  approved 
the  amendment  in  Atlantic  City,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Ethics  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Posters  Win  Service  Award 

Outdoor  Advertising  Assn,  named 

for  service  to  schools  since  '55. 
■  The  New  Jersey  Outdoor  Adver¬ 
tising  Assn,  has  received  NJEA’s 
1961  Award  for  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  to  Education. 

The  Outdoor  Advertisers  have 
been  displaying  educational  posters 
on  billboards  throughout  the  state 
as  a  public  service  to  New  Jersey 
schools  since  1955. 

Last  year,  with  exposure  on  300 
billboards.  New  Jersey  schools  re¬ 


NEW  NEA  STATE  DIRECTOR  Kathryn  E.  StilwtII  of  Westwood  High  School  receives  the  con- 
iratulations  of  Rita  Jacoby  (left)  of  Jersey  City  and  Or.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  Franklin  Township 
Miperintendent.  Miss  Stilwell  will  serve  out  the  unoxpired  term  of  Miss  Jacoby,  who  resigned 
because  she  is  president-elect  of  the  NEA  Department  of  Elementary  Classroom  Teachers. 


ceived  $23,000  worth  of  free  adver¬ 
tising.  This  year  a  record  number 
of  340  posters  will  be  on  view. 

Charles  W.  Stephens  of  Long 
Branch,  president  of  the  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising  Assn.,  accepted  the  award 
at  the  first  general  session  of  NJEA’s 
convention  in  Atlantic  City.  Dr. 
James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  then  NJEA 
president,  made  the  presentation. 

The  award  is  presented  annually  to 
citizens  who  “greatly  serve  the 
schools  and,  through  them,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  state.”  Although  indi¬ 
viduals  are  usually  named,  the  prize 
has  gone  to  other  groups  in  the  past. 
In  1946-47,  for  example,  the  N.  J. 
Press  Assn,  received  it. 

Tenure  Amendment  Proposed 

Probation  in  administrative  jobs 
called  spur  to  local  promotions. 

■  NJEA  will  move  to  amend  the 
tenure  law  for  administrators  and 
supervisors  to  increase  their  chances 
for  promotion  within  a  school  system. 

The  amendment  would  provide  a 
two-year  probationary  period  for 
employees  promoted  to  an  adminis¬ 
trative  or  supervisory  position  in  a 
district  in  which  they  already  hold 
tenure. 

Under  present  regulations,  when 
a  tenure  teacher  is  promoted  within 
a  system  he  carries  tenure  with  him 
into  the  new  position.  This  has 
sometimes  caused  school  boards  to 
go  outside  the  system  to  fill  adminis¬ 
trative  and  supervisory  vacancies. 
Capable  teachers  lose  the  chance  for 
promotion;  an  outsider  who  would 
not  have  tenure  is  hired  instead. 

Essex  County  superintendents  first 
voiced  concern  over  this  situation 
and  proposed  the  probationary  period 
as  a  means  of  encouraging  in-system 
promotions.  The  N.J.  School  Super¬ 
intendents  Assn.,  the  N.J.  Secondary 
School  Principals  Assn.,  the  NJEA 
Department  of  Elementary  Principals, 
all  agreed.  The  promoted  teacher 
would  maintain  his  tenure  and  senior¬ 
ity  for  his  previous  position  while  on 
probation. 

NJEA  will  try  to  write  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  accompany  a  bill  similar  to 
this  year’s  A-500,  which  sought  to 
extend  tenure  to  assistant  principals 
and  “all  other  supervisory,  direc¬ 
torial  and  administrative  employees 
.  .  .  who  are  required  to  hold  an  ap¬ 
propriate  certificate  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners.” 

The  NJEA  Welfare  Committee 
recommended  the  tenure  amendment 
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at  the  Nov.  9  meeting  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly.  The  D.  A.  will  give 
final  approval  to  the  draft  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  at  its  next  meet¬ 
ing  before  it  is  introduced  in  the 
Legislature. 

Pension  Bills  To  Try  Again 

Veteran  definition,  refund  acts 

to  be  re-introduced  by  NJEA. 

■  NJEA  will  re-introduce  two  vet¬ 
eran  pension  bills  that  failed  to  be¬ 
come  law  this  year. 

Two  other  bills,  approved  by  the 
Legislature,  will  be  re-introduced  if 
the  Governor  vetoes  them. 

Already  planned  for  re-submission 
are  A-163,  which  would  return  to 
teacher-veterans  all  pension  contri¬ 
butions  school  boards  made  for  them 
while  they  were  in  military  service, 
and  A- 169,  which  would  classify  as 
“veteran”  any  teacher  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  90  days  of  military  duty  by 
Dec.  31,  1946.  The  present  terminal 
date  is  Sept.  2,  1945. 


A-163,  designed  to  give  teacher- 
veterans  the  same  refund  treatment 
accorded  other  public  employees. 


Above: 


QUICK  REPORTS  on  membership  go 
out  to  chairmen  in  each  county. 
Walter  O'Brien,  who  directs  the 
NJEA-NEA  membership  operation,  checks 
the  file  against  the  first  of  10 
regular  reports.  Cumulative  records  are 
kept  for  each  school  district.  NJEA’s 
goal  this  year  is  48,500  members. 


Right: 

SCHOOLS  WITH  100  PERCENT  enrollment 
receive  special  certificates  from  NJEA. 
Secretary  Natalie  Horner  answers  the  first 
series  of  requests.  Over  1,100  of  the 
state's  2,500  buildings  applied  for 
them  by  mid-November 


passed  in  the  Assembly  but  is  still  in 
committee  in  the  Senate.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  vetoed  A-169;  he  vetoed  a 
bill  similar  to  A-163  in  a  previous 
session. 

Awaiting  the  Governor’s  signature 
or  veto  is  A-559,  which  would  give 
cost-of-living  increases  to  retired 
teachers  and  other  public  employees, 
and  S-20,  which  would  restore  the 
option  to  avoid  the  social  security 
offset  for  certain  groups  of  older 
teachers. 

College  Salary  Raise  Asked 

Budget  hearings  consider  goals 

NJEA  set  for  faculties  in  '59. 

■  Faculty  members  at  the  six  State 
Colleges  are  seeking  salary  increases 
next  year  of  $303  to  $518. 

New  salary  ranges  have  been  asked 
to  plac2  State  College  teachers  on  the 
scale  proposed  three  years  ago  as  the 
goal  of  the  College  Salary  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  works  with  NJEA  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  college  faculties. 

The  higher  ranges  were  requested 
at  budget  hearings  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  November  at  the  six  State  Col¬ 


leges.  The  new  scale  for  professors 
would  be  $10,369-$13,477;  associ¬ 
ate  professors,  $8, 5 30-$ 11,092;  as¬ 
sistant  professors,  $7,018-$9,124; 
and  assistant  professors-II,  $6,063- 
$7,881.  Increments  for  professors 
would  be  up  to  $518,  associate  pro¬ 
fessors  $427,  assistant  professors 
$351,  assistant  professors  II  $303. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
approved  the  request  for  higher  sal-  | 
aries.  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  dean  > 
of  students  at  Glassboro  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  at  that  time  president  of 
NJEA,  and  Dr.  Luther  Shaw,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  of  Glassboro  S.C. 
and  president  of  the  Assn,  of  N.  J. 
State  College  Faculties,  spoke  in  1 
favor  of  the  increases  at  the  budget 
hearings. 

Dr.  Lynch  reiterated  NJEA’s  posi¬ 
tion  that  preparation  of  able  teach¬ 
ers  is  vital  to  good  public  schools  and, 
therefore.  State  College  faculties 
should  be  of  top  quality  and  receive 
top  salaries.  Dr.  Shaw  said  State 
College  faculties  must  be  paid  above- 
average  salaries  to  maintain  a  favor¬ 
able  competitive  position. 

Gov.-elect  Richard  Hughes  con- 
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. .  More  than  1,000  Schools  Are  100%; 

First  reports  on  1961-62  memberships  show  183  districts 
already  enrolling  more  members  than  last  year.  | 


■  NJEA  had  enrolled  22,213  teach¬ 
ers  by  the  time  the  year's  first  mem¬ 
bership  report  went  out  on  Nov.  16. 

Some  1,105  of  the  state’s  2,500 
schools  had  requested  certificates  for 
100  percent  membership. 


Of  some  303  districts  making  rather 
substantial  returns,  183  already  had 
more  members  than  last  year. 

Reports  Walter  O'Brien,  NJEA 
staff  member  in  charge  of  member¬ 
ship:  “Some  districts  are  reporting 
100  percent  where  they  never  have 
before.  The  picture  is  very  en¬ 
couraging.” 

How  does  the  22,213  total  com¬ 
pare  with  first  reports  in  other  years? 
An  exact  comparison  is  impossible, 
because  the  report  has  never  been 
issued  on  a  fixed  date.  In  1958, 
when  it  was  compiled  later  in  the 
month,  it  showed  over  25,000  mem¬ 
bers.  The  1959  report  showed 
22,596,  the  1960,  20,638. 

Said  Mr.  O’Brien:  “We  should  have 
no  difficulty  equalling  last  year’s  rec¬ 
ord,  but  to  reach  our  goal  of  48,500 
members  will  require  hard  work.” 

NEA  membership  stood  at  9,642 
on  Nov.  16,  “typical  for  this  time  of 
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ferred  with  State  College  representa¬ 
tives  about  the  increases  and  agreed 
salaries  should  be  competitive  with 
public  and  private  colleges  in  this 
region. 
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Probe  Disproves  ‘Fear’  Charge 

Final  chapter  appears  written  in 
Southern  Reg.  H.S.  controversy. 
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■  The  final  chapter  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  failure  of  the  Southern 
Regional  High  School  board  of  ed¬ 
ucation  to  rehire  seven  near-tenure 
teachers  appears  to  have  been  issued 
by  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

An  investigation  at  the  school  dis¬ 
proved  allegations  that  Southern  Re¬ 
gional  teachers  were  influenced  by 
“fear”  when  they  voted  against  in¬ 
viting  the  NEA  Defense  Commission 
to  review  the  dismissals. 


Two  of  the  teachers  affected  made 
this  charge  in  personal  appeals  for 
assistance  to  the  May  D.A.  meeting. 

NJEA,  through  its  Ethics  Com¬ 
mittee,  had  previously  (April  Review, 
p.  412)  taken  exception  to  a  number 
of  the  actions  of  the  various  parties 
concerned  but  had  found  satisfaction 
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year,”  Mr.  O’Brien  reports,  “because 
most  NEA  memberships  come  in 
after  the  NJEA  Convention.”  The 
NEA  goal  is  23,0(X). 

The  possibility  of  facilitating  pay¬ 
ment  of  professional  dues  through 
payroll  deduction  was  raised  at  the 
Convention  meeting  of  the  NJEA 
Delegate  Assembly.  In  reporting  for 
the  Enrollment  Committee,  Chair¬ 
man  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith  received 
approval  to  seek  legislation  that 
would  permit  district  boards  of  ed¬ 
ucation  to  deduct  organization  dues 
from  the  salaries  of  school  employees. 

Actual  details,  such  as  assurance 
of  individual  agreement  and  support 
by  a  specific  majority  of  teachers  in 
a  district,  are  still  to  be  developed. 
These  will  be  presented  again  to  the 
D.A.  before  the  bill  is  introduced. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  plan  should  not  be 
automatic  and  should  still  require  the 
direct  contact  of  building  representa¬ 
tives  with  individual  teachers  to  as¬ 
sure  full  understanding  of  the  value 
of  the  membership  to  which  the 
teacher  subscribes. 
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with  the  new  written  procedures 
adopted  cooperatively  by  the  board 
and  the  SREA  to  govern  future  per¬ 
sonnel  policy. 

Following  the  “fear”  charge  in 
May,  an  NJEA  field  representative 
spent  a  day  at  the  school  announcing 
his  availability  to  talk  confidentially 
with  teachers  in  private  or  in  groups. 
The  results  reported  by  the  Ethics 
Committee  states:  “There  appeared 
to  be  no  identifiable  ‘fear’  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and/or  the  board  of 
education  .  .  .  Most  of  the  teachers 
expressed  either  quiet  enthusiasm 
about  the  present  situation  or  out¬ 
right  support  for  the  present  ad¬ 
ministrative  policies.” 

These  present  policies  include  a 
written  personnel  practices  code  es¬ 
tablishing  evaluation  and  dismissal 
procedures  which  satisfy  the  South¬ 
ern  Regional  Education  Assn. 

SREA  President  Jack  Irwin  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  Ethics  Com¬ 
mittee  asserting  that: 

“Prior  to  voting,  SREA  members 
received  a  comprehensive  explana¬ 
tion  regarding  exactly  what  the  De¬ 
fense  Commission  would  attempt  to 


do.  The  voting  was  done  entirely  by 
secret  ballot.  Each  member  had  am¬ 
ple  opportunity  to  express  his  per¬ 
sonal  views  before  the  group  and 
then  to  vote  as  he  so  desired.  The 
Southern  Regional  Education  Assn, 
felt  that  it  would  be  to  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  school  to  have  any  ex¬ 
isting  problems  dealt  with  on  the 
local  level.  This  feeling  has  not 
changed.” 

Teacher-Board  Study  Due 

New  committee  authorized 

to  investigate  relationship. 

■  A  special  NJEA  committee  has 
been  authorized  to  study  problems 
of  relationships  between  teachers  and 
boards  of  education. 

The  study  will  include  investiga¬ 
tion  of  representative  negotiations 
and  grievance  machinery.  Members, 
as  yet  unnamed,  will  report  to  the 
Salary  Committee. 

Interest  in  representative  negotia¬ 
tions  is  high  at  this  time  because 
about  mid-December  New  York  City 
teachers  will  vote  to  select  an  agent 


Above: 

INCOMING  MEMBERSHIPS  arrive  at 
NJEA  headquarters  in  envolepet,  packaces 
and  cartons.  Secretary  Patricia 
McCusker  opens  a  typical  November 
day's  mail.  Memberships  are  processed 
fully  the  day  they  arrive. 


Right: 

BOOKKEEPER  Margaret  Ouperreault 
arrives  for  another  day's  work,  in  which 
she  will  check  reports  against  funds 
remitted  and  verify  transmittals  with  a 
receipt  to  the  county  enrollment  collector. 


to  represent  them  in  salary  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  board. 

One  of  three  choices  will  be  the 
NEA-organized  Teachers  Bargaining 
Organization,  set  up  along  the  pro¬ 
fessional  lines  that  have  worked  so 
well  in  New  Jersey  and  other  states. 

Three  NJEA  staff  members  are 
spending  some  of  their  time  in  New 
York,  working  with  NEA  to  explain 
TBO  objectives  to  the  city’s  45,000 
teachers. 

The  NJEA  study  would  be  de¬ 
signed  to  counteract  moves  to  involve 
public  employees  in  machinery  such 
as  “labor  mediation  boards.”  NEA 
passed  a  resolution  this  summer  say¬ 
ing  that  state  legislation  covering 
grievance  machinery  in  teacher-board 
relationships  should  come  under  the 
guidance  and  jurisdiction  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  lay  groups  affiliated  with 
education. 

Firm  for  Federal  Aid 

NJEA  delegates  back  NEA  plans 

for  coming  session  of  Congress. 

■  NJEA  prepared  itself  for  another 
drive  for  federal  school  support  in 
the  coming  session  of  Congress  by 
endorsing  and  urging  support  of  the 
proposals  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

Calling  for  control  of  education  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  state  and  local 
authorities,  the  Association  pointed. 


however,  to  a  national  responsibility 
for  financial  support.  Maintaining 
the  free  society  of  America  and 
strengthening  the  national  economy 
were  cited  in  the  resolution  as  reasons 
for  the  federal  government  making  a 
greater  contribution. 

The  most  important  section  of  the 
proposal  sought  substantial  funds  to 
be  used  by  the  states  for  the  support 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  The  resolution  said  many 
states  and  local  communities  are  un¬ 
able  to  spend  what  it  costs  to  attain 
quality  education — to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  classroom  space,  qualified 
teachers,  or  necessary  equipment.  It 
urged  an  objective  formula,  allocating 
funds  to  local  districts  through  the 
regular  state  education  agencies  and 
conditioned  on  no  diminution  of 
state  and  local  efforts. 

The  resolution  also  called  for  ex¬ 
panded  federal  assistance  to  higher 
education  and  other  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  These  include: 

■ — long-range,  low-interest  loans  for 
college  housing. 

■ — general  scholarship  and  fellowship 
programs. 

■ — continued  appropriations  for  vo¬ 
cational  education. 

■ — assistance  to  schools  in  federally 
affected  areas. 

■ — extension  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Acts  and  the  Library 
Services  Act. 


Equivalency  Credit  Studied 

Plans  in  27  districts  recognize 
teacher  personal  achievement.  ; 

■  Twenty  seven  New  Jersey  school 
districts  grant  “equivalency  credits”  ) 
toward  salary  advancement  for 
teachers  who  “enrich  the  back-  : 
ground,  knowledge  and  skills  re¬ 
quired  in  teaching”  through  personal  ; 
effort,  a  new  NJEA  study  shows. 

The  study,  “Equivalency  Credit 
Plans  in  New  Jersey,”  includes  a 
sample  plan,  a  composite  from  reg-  : 
ulations  now  in  use  in  the  state. 

Some  district  plans  qualify  a  teach¬ 
er  for  salary  guide  placement  on  the 
next  higher  training  level;  in  others 
they  may  be  used  only  to  satisfy  an 
in-service  training  requirement. 

Travel  is  the  most  common  enrich¬ 
ment  experience  for  which  credits 
are  given  (16  districts).  A  typical 
plan  gives  one  semester  hour  of  cred¬ 
it  for  each  week  of  travel,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  eight.  ! 

Second  most  frequent  equivalency  j 
project  is  research  (13  districts),  j 
Other  credit  experiences  in  New  Jer-  j 
sey  plans  include  work  experience,  j 
with  each  two  weeks  of  work  experi-  ; 
ence  worth  not  more  than  one  semes-  i 
ter  hour;  enrollment  in  non-credit  ; 
courses  offered  by  educational  insti-  I 
tutions  or  industrial  organizations; 
private  study  with  a  professional  ; 
teacher;  and  original  writing.  ! 

Districts  granting  equivalency  : 
credits  evaluate  non-academic 
achievements  in  terms  of  compa¬ 
rable  time  and  effort  in  college, 
where  one  college  credit  equals  one 
hour  per  week  for  15  weeks,  plus  i 
preparation  time.  Many  districts  j 
have  established  evaluation  com-  j 
mittees. 

The  study  notes,  “The  basic  phi¬ 
losophy  for  granting  equivalency 
credits  assumes  that  formal  courses  , 
in  subject  matter  and  methodology 
serve  as  only  one  method  for  im¬ 
proving  professionally.” 

NJEA  Committee  Posts  Filled 

Names  Ethics  Committee  Head,  | 
and  three  assembly  delegates. 

■  A  new  chairman  of  the  Ethics 
Committee  and  3  Delegate  Assembly  ’ 
members  from  Bergen  and  Ocean  1 
Counties  have  been  named  by  Dr.  j 
James  M.  Lynch  and  confirmed  by  j 
the  Executive  Committee.  , 

George  Parr,  guidance  counselor  j 
at  South  Orange  Jr.  H.S.,  was  ap-  I 


PRESIDING  at  a  public  relations  meeting  for  Monmouth  County  teachers  is  James  J.  Howard 
of  Wall  Twp.  Central  School,  county  association  president.  Representatives  of  area  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  explained  procedures  teachers  should  follow  to  get  coverage  of  school 
events.  NJEA  staH  members  ioined  the  newsmen  in  panel  discussions  at  the  Saturday 
breakfast,  conducted  Oct.  21,  in  the  American  Hotel,  Freehold. 
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pointed  to  fill  the  Ethics  Committee 
vacancy,  caused  by  the  death  this 
!  summer  of  Melvin  W.  Jones  of 

Middletown  Twp.  H.S. 

Harvey  S.  Hawn,  science  and 
mathematics  teacher  at  Southern 
Reg.  H.S.,  Manahawkin,  was  picked 
for  the  Ocean  County  vacancy  on 
'■  the  Delegate  Assembly.  He  succeeds 

Benjamin  Monticciolo,  formerly  of 
Southern  Regional,  who  resigned  to 
take  a  position  as  director  of  guid- 
^  ance  at  West  Morris  County  Reg. 

8-  H.S. 
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Helen  B.  Hill,  principal  of  Tea- 
neck  H.S.,  and  Emma  Audesirk, 
teacher  at  N.  Valley  Reg.  H.S.  in 
Demarest,  replace  George  Swan,  di¬ 
rector  of  instruction  and  curriculum 
coordinator  in  Teaneck.  and  Donald 
MacKinnon,  principal  of  Norwood 
school  2,  as  Bergen  County  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  ap¬ 
proved  these  other  appointments: 

Eldon  Vosseller,  administrative 
principal  of  Central  School  in  Oxford 
Township,  to  replace  Margaret  G. 
MacDonald,  librarian  at  Washington 
H.S.,  as  Warren  County  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Legislative  Committee. 

Mrs.  Marion  W.  Campbell,  home 
economics  teacher  at  Snyder  H.S.  in 
Jersey  City,  to  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Hudson  County. 

Betty  Tepman,  of  Dickinson  H.S. 
in  Jersey  City,  to  the  Enrollment 
Committee  for  Hudson  County. 

Harold  Segerstrom,  principal  of 
King's  Rd.  School  in  Madison,  to  the 
Enrollment  and  Coordinating  Com¬ 
mittees  from  Morris  County. 
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Mrs.  Gertrude  Tevis,  third-grade 
teacher  in  the  Osbomville  School  in 
Brick  Twp.,  to  the  Coordinating 
Committee  for  Ocean  County. 

On  the  Legislative  Committee, 
Mrs.  Francis  Carnochan,  guidance 
counselor  at  Trenton  Jr.  H.S.  No. 
2,  temporarily  replaces  Melindo 
Persi,  seventh-eighth  grade  teacher 
at  Sharon  School  in  Robbinsville, 
who  has  gone  on  active  duty  with 
the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Elaine  Hand,  physical  education 
teacher  at  Hunterdon  Central  H.S., 
succeeds  Elizabeth  K.  Strouse,  first 
grade  teacher  in  the  Flemington- 
Raritan  system,  on  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  for  Hunterdon 
County. 


Protectinc  your  rights— lecal  and  professional — is  the  main  responsibility  of  Frederick 
W.  Branca,  NJEA  director  of  field  service  and  Jack  J.  Bertolino,  field  representative. 


Always  on  Call . . . 

NJEA  field  men,  armed  with  experience  and  uncanny  know-how, 
are  readily  available  to  help  resolve  difficult  problems. 


■  A  teacher’s  income-tax  deduc¬ 
tion  for  educational  expenses  had 
been  denied,  a  principal’s  posi¬ 
tion  abolished,  a  teacher  charged 
with  assault  and  battery  after  he 
allegedly  struck  a  problem  pupil 
in  self-defense — in  these  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  cases,  an  NJEA  field 
man  has  come  to  the  rescue,  ex¬ 
plaining  what  the  teacher’s  legal 
and  professional  rights  are  and 
helping  obtain  legal  assistance 
when  necesssary. 

Most  calls  for  field  service,  es¬ 
pecially  at  this  time  of  year,  come 
from  salary  committees  needing 
help  to  prepare  and  present  bud¬ 
gets  to  local  boards  of  education. 
In  each  instance  a  field  man 
studies  the  local  salary  pattern 
and  the  direction  it  has  taken  in 
order  to  give  sound  advice.  The 
superintendent  is  also  consulted, 
but  the  association  as  a  whole 
must  approve  any  plan  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  board  of  education. 

Last  year  field  men  worked  on 
salary  cases  alone  in  128  local 
school  districts.  They  held  152 
meetings  with  salary  committees. 
29  with  the  general  membership 
of  local  associations,  and  81  with 
superintendents.  They  made  60 
appearances  before  boards  of  ed¬ 
ucation  and  participated  in  IS 
county  salary  workshops.  With  94 
cases  already  being  handled,  ap¬ 
parently  even  more  associations 
will  be  serviced  this  year. 

Pension  consultation,  also  the 


work  of  the  field  service  division, 
included  during  the  past  year, 
1,168  individual  conferences  in 
the  field,  97  in  the  office,  and  ap¬ 
pearances  to  explain  the  pension 
program  to  104  groups  by  field 
representative.  Dr.  James  T.  Con- 
nerton. 

Increasing  emphasis  is  also  be¬ 
ing  given  to  ethics  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  local  leadership  to 
further  minimize  complicated  pro¬ 
fessional  problems. 

Four  functions  are  stressed  by 
a  field  man  helping  a  new  asso¬ 
ciation  to  develop  its  own  pro¬ 
gram:  cultural,  professional.  siK'ial, 
and  welfare. 

The  teachers’  organization 
should  sponsor  such  commu¬ 
nity  programs  as  music  and  the 
other  arts.  They  should  offer  pro¬ 
fessional  leadership  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  provide  members 
opportunities  to  develop  leader¬ 
ship  abilities.  Social  activities 
might  well  include  getting  together 
with  members  of  the  local  board 
for  something  other  than  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  school  budget;  and 
finally,  the  organization  has  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  welfare  of  its 
members. 

NJEA  field  men  are  “old 
hands’’  in  dealing  with  all  these 
areas  of  concern.  A  letter,  a  tele¬ 
phone  call,  or  a  visit  to  the  office 
to  describe  a  problem  and  sug¬ 
gest  an  appointment,  will  bring  im¬ 
mediate  help.  If  you  strike  a  stone 
wall,  call  a  field  man — better  still, 
let  him  prevent  one. 
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Attacks  on  education  from  all  directions, 
much  discussion  of  national  goals, 
and  the  simple  question  of  a  parent  asking  Why? 
emphasize  each  teacher’s  need  for  .  .  . 


Understanding  the 

PHILOSOPHY 

in  Education 


By  Howard  A.  Ozmon,  Jr. 


.  .  .  ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

Howard  Oznum,  speaking  of  philosophy  in  a  recent  article 
he  wrote  called  “Education  in  the  Thirtieth  Century,”  has 
a  diK'tor  say  “I've  had  six  injections  of  it,  and  believe  me,  it's 
worth  every  bit  of  it.”  With  the  same  enthusiasm  but  with 
the  less  streamlined  tools  of  this  century,  Mr.  Ozmon  is  teaching 
sections  of  Paterson  S.C.’s  first  elective  course  in 
general  philosophy. 


UNDERLYING  every  successful 
educational  program  there  must 
be  a  philosophy  of  education.  We 
are  not  always  aware  that  it  is  there, 
and  many  educational  programs  are 
planned  without  a  philosophy  in 
mind.  However,  if  our  educational 
ideas  are  to  work  they  must  be  based 
on  something  solid,  a  foundation — 
and  this  foundation  is  our  philoso¬ 
phy  of  education. 

A  study  of  the  various  philoso¬ 
phies  of  education  cannot  only  give 
us  an  insight  into  the  foundations  of  ^ 
educational  thought,  but  can  also  as¬ 
sist  us  in  becoming  better  teachers. 

Suggested  practical  things 

Plato  outlined  in  his  educational 
philosophy  not  only  what  man 
should  do  in  order  to  live  the  “good” 
life,  but  he  suggested  practical  things 
that  teachers  can  do  in  order  to  help 
people  achieve  this.  He  said,  for 
example,  that  teachers  should  try  to 
give  children  a  sense  of  balance  and 
harmony,  and  that  this  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  through  music  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  games  and  athletic  events. 

Plato  believed  that  the  teacher 
should  recognize  this  need  for  har¬ 
mony  in  the  child,  and  felt  that  the  ■ 
wise  teacher  would  do  everything  to  ' 
promote  the  educational  ideal  of  “a  i 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.” 

I 

Other  philosophers,  such  as  John 
Dewey,  have  called  upon  the  teacher 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  child,  and  to  concentrate 
on  those  children  who  need  special 
help  in  preparing  themselves  for  life. 

There  are  many  such  ideas  in  the 
writings  of  philosophers  which  are  i 
not  just  theoretical  ideas — but  are 
practical  suggestions  for  improving 
the  kind  of  instruction  that  goes  on 
from  day  to  day. 

One  special  reason  that  we  need 
an  understanding  of  educational 
philosophy  today  is  that  the  schools 
are  under  attack  from  many  differ¬ 
ent  quarters.  People  are  asking,  and 
rightly  so,  “On  what  do  you  base 
this  particular  practice  or  method?” 
Nor  are  they  satisfied  with  answers 
like,  “We’ve  always  done  it  that 
way,”  or  “It's  easier  this  way.” 

If  we  have  an  understanding  of  the 
philosophical  foundations  on  which 
our  methods  are  or  should  be 
founded,  then  we  are  amply  prepared 
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to  answer  the  critics.  If  we  do  not 
understand  what  the  underlying  be¬ 
liefs  or  philosophy  of  any  method 
or  technique  is,  or  if  our  reasoning 
in  regard  to  a  certain  educational 
method  is  faulty,  then  we  only  en¬ 
gender  a  sense  of  ignorance  and  fu¬ 
tility,  which  in  the  end  will  return  to 
devour  us. 

Raise  basic  questions 

I  believe  that  many  people  are 
asking  some  of  the  basic  questions 
in  education  today,  not  because  they 
are  simply  curious  or  inquisitive,  but 
because  they  are  seriously  interested 
in  education,  and  in  many  cases,  in 
its  improvement.  Formerly,  such 
people  asked  what  was  going  on  in 
the  schools;  now,  many  of  these 
same  people  are  asking  why. 

As  every  parent  knows,  it  is  much 
simpler  to  answer  a  what  question 
than  a  why  question.  A  why  ques¬ 
tion  gets  down  to  the  really  basic 
things  right  away,  such  as  “Why  do 
we  educate?”  and  “Why  am  I  a 
teacher?”  A  why  question  is  generally 
a  more  sophisticated  one  than  a 
what  question.  For  that  reason  it  is 
usually  much  more  difficult  to  ans¬ 
wer.  It  is  the  why  questions  that 
are  the  special  province  of  educa¬ 
tional  philosophers. 

Realized  need 

I  was  once  in  a  school  system  in 
which  the  superintendent  suddenly 
realized  a  need  for  understanding 
the  educational  principles  on  which 
his  local  school  system  rested.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  issued  a  bulletin  asking 
every  teacher  to  state  his  personal 
educational  philosophy.  When  all 
statements  had  been  turned  in, 
the  superintendent  proceeded  to 
amalgamate  them  into  one  policy 
statement  which  was  to  represent 
the  educational  philosophy  of  that 
school  system. 

The  attitude  of  the  superintendent 
was  commendable,  but  his  method 
of  approaching  this  problem  was  not 
one  that  educational  philosophers 
would  support.  If  no  one  in  the 
system  understood  the  history  and 
methods  of  educational  philosophiz¬ 
ing,  then  this  undertaking  simply 
offered  an  opportunity  for  teachers, 
together  with  the  superintendent,  to 
compound  their  errors. 


Unfortunately,  there  are  still  many 
people  who  say  learn  what  to  do  and 
not  why  you  do  it.  But  I  think  that 
learning  why  would  make  a  person 
much  more  effective  in  doing  the 
kind  of  instruction  that  goes  on  in 
what  he  does. 

A  study  of  educational  philosophy 
not  only  informs  us  as  to  the  basis 
for  our  present  ideas,  it  also  helps 
us  in  making  present  decisions  in 
educational  matters.  Many  of  the 
problems  that  confront  people  in 
education  today,  such  as  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  federal  aid,  and  whether 
to  put  added  emphasis  on  gifted  chil¬ 
dren,  are  all  questions  that  have 
been  thoughtfully  considered  in  one 
form  or  another  by  philosophers 
down  through  the  ages. 

Guides  to  problem  solving 

These  philosophers  have  not  dis¬ 
cussed  our  particular  problems  in 
the  light  of  the  twentieth  century,  but 
the  questions  they  raised  about  the 
same  kind  of  problems  and  the  way 
they  set  about  finding  answers  can 
be  very  helpful  guides  in  solving 
problems  today. 

Classroom  teachers  as  well  as  ad¬ 
ministrators  need  an  understanding 
of  educational  philosophy  in  order  to 
think  intelUgently  about  current  is¬ 
sues.  It  is  the  individual  teacher,  in 
most  cases,  who  is  taken  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  kind  of  things  that  go 
on  in  a  particular  school  system.  His 
understanding  and  awareness  of 
problems  is  often  indicative  of  the 
kind  of  education  the  pupils  are  re¬ 
ceiving. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the 
teacher,  every  teacher,  understand 
some  of  the  basic  questions  that  have 
been  raised  in  education,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  answers  that  have  been 
given  to  these  questions.  To  be  in¬ 
volved  in  examining  the  essential 
issues  in  educational  thought  is  to  be 
concerned  with  educational  phi¬ 
losophy. 

Parents  ask  why 

Parents,  for  example,  know  what 
goes  on  in  a  classroom — their  chil¬ 
dren  tell  them  this — but  they  are 
primarily  interested  in  knowing  why 
this  goes  on.  Teachers  who  have 
some  familiarity  with  educational 
philosophy,  and  with  the  particular 
philosophical  beliefs  of  their  school 


system,  can  answer  questions  much 
more  effectively  than  those  who  have 
received  no  such  training. 

Many  people  are  also  concerned 
with  questions  like,  “Why  do  we  say 
our  educational  system  is  better  than 
the  Russians’?”  Without  some  un¬ 
derstanding  of  educational  philoso¬ 
phy  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would 
be  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  and 
I  think  that  the  reason  why  there  is 
still  a  great  doubt  in  the  public  mind 
as  to  why  we  say  ours  is  the  best,  is 
that  we  still  have  too  few  people  in 
the  teaching  field  who  understand 
the  foundations  of  education  ade¬ 
quately  to  defend  the  principles  of 
their  profession. 

There  is  also  much  discussion  to¬ 
day  about  what  our  national  goals 
and  purposes  are — or  should  be. 
Many  of  the  people  who  are  asking 
this  question,  are  also  asking,  “What 
are  our  educational  goals,  and  are 
these  commensurate  with  our  na¬ 
tional  goals?”  Implicit  in  these 
questions  is  the  attitude  that  if  our 
national  or  educational  goals  are  in¬ 
adequate,  then  perhaps  something 
should  be  done  to  improve  them. 
To  make  this  improvement  would, 
of  course,  require  changing  some  of 
our  present  educational  methods. 
Thus  the  task  of  creating  new  goals 
and  purposes  to  match  new  national 
ones  would  be  imposed  upon  educa¬ 
tion. 

Knowledge  gives  assurance 

Without  an  understanding  of  edu¬ 
cational  philosophy  I  think  that  any 
attempt  in  this  direction  to  improve 
education  would  be  meaningless  and 
futile.  We  would  simply  be  reformu¬ 
lating  old  errors  and  outdated  be¬ 
liefs.  Adequate  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  educational  ideas  is  the 
only  safe  assurance  that  we  will  not 
repeat  past  mistakes  and  build  our 
educational  policies  on  ever-shifting 
sands. 

One  final  aspect  of  the  philosophic 
approach  to  educational  problems  is 
that  it  develops  in  people  the  desire 
to  constantly  question  and  probe 
educational  methods.  We  cannot  be 
content  to  let  education  grow  like 
Topsy,  who  “just  growed”;  it  must  be 
a  guided  development.  We  have  had 
too  much  stop-gapping.  The  kind  of 
approach  that  seeks  understanding 
rather  than  expedience  is  the  approach 
proposed  by  educational  philosophy. 
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subject  matter  detracts  not  one  bit  implications  that  democracy  holds 
from  the  need  for  adequate  profes-  for  education.  The  fact  that  demo- 
sional  preparation.  And,  for  a  num-  cratic  values  and  purposes  are  not 


What  is  the  place 
of  philosophy  in  teacher 
preparation,  and  what  should 
it  do  for  the  individual? 
An  elementary  principal 
suggests  some  aspects  of . . . 

The  Role 
Philosophy 
Plays 

by  Albert  J.  Taylor 


A  BACKGROUND  in  philosophy 
is  as  vital  and  significant  as 
training  in  the  subject  matter  teach¬ 
ers  intend  to  teach,  or  the  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  consisting  of 
psychology  and  methods  courses. 

The  fact  that  education  draws  on 
other  fields  such  as  the  behavioral 
sciences,  social  sciences,  etc.,  for  its 

.  .  .  ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

Albert  Taylor  is  principal  of  an  elementary 
school  in  Mansfield  Township. 
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ber  of  reasons,  philosophy  is  as  im¬ 
portant  a  part  of  this  preparation,  or 
of  in-service  growth,  as  any  other 
field. 

It  should  be  fairly  obvious  that  ed¬ 
ucation  is  a  moral  undertaking.  In 
fact,  if  this  is  not  obvious,  then  this 
is  probably  one  of  the  first  points  a 
course  in  philosophy  should  develop. 
We  are  constantly  faced  with  deci¬ 
sion-making,  and  any  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  we  follow  involves  selection, 
choosing  a  certain  few  out  of  many 
possible  alternatives.  Genuine  neu¬ 
trality  is  impossible,  for  even  the 
decision  that  we  will  attempt  to 
maintain  a  neutral  position  means 
that  we  have  chosen  one  particular 
pattern  of  behavior  over  several  pos¬ 
sible  alternatives. 

We  must  select 

Further,  in  the  matter  of  subjects, 
skills,  methods,  and  materials,  we 
must  select  some  and  eliminate  oth¬ 
ers.  Consequently,  we  need  to  de¬ 
velop  an  awareness  that  education  is 
a  moral,  selective  activity,  and  we 
need  to  consider  possible  alterna¬ 
tives.  These  are  points  for  courses 
in  philosophy  to  develop. 

We  need  to  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  schools  do  not  exist  inde¬ 
pendent  of,  or  exterior  to,  the  socie¬ 
ties  in  which  they  exist.  This  sets 
another  task  for  philosophy,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  schools  in  relation  to 
their  cultural  setting.  This  consider¬ 
ation  ought  to  develop  at  least  two 
aspects  of  the  role  of  the  school  in 
society;  the  historical  or  traditional 
role,  and  the  school's  current  place 
among  the  institutions  of  our  society. 

Examine  critically 

These  aspects  need  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
establishing  a  discipline  or  a  science 
of  education,  but  from  a  view  to 
making  a  cultural  evaluation  of  the 
role  of  the  school.  If  we  are  going 
to  consider  ourselves  as  truly  pro¬ 
fessional  educators,  we  need  to  be 
equipped  to  examine  critically  the 
institution  within  which  our  profes¬ 
sion  operates. 

Beyond  considering  generally  the 
role  of  the  school  in  societies,  we 
need  also  to  be  concerned  about  the 


absolute  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
indefinite.  If  democracy  is  not  to  be 
simply  a  mouthed  word,  and  our 
practices  mere  mockery,  then  we 
must  view  democracy  as  a  way  of  life. 

Eliminate  weaknesses 

Without  an  adequate  appreciation 
of  and  concern  for  the  implications 
of  democracy,  our  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  best  becomes  a  hit-or-miss, 
incidental,  accidental  affair  in  re¬ 
gard  to  democratic  living.  A  proper 
grounding  in  philosophy  does  much 
to  eliminate  such  a  weakness  and  to 
enable  our  schools  to  conduct  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  consistent  with  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  purposes  of  education. 

Our  requirements  go  even  beyond 
this  and  extend  the  job  that  philoso¬ 
phy  must  do.  Rather  than  trusting  to 
luck,  or  to  blindly  following  an 
example,  the  prospective  teacher 
should  be  provided  with  experiences 
that  promote  some  concept  of  the 
role  he  will  assume  in  a  democratic 
institution  operating  within  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society. 

Know  alternatives 

He  needs  to  become  aware  of  the 
possible  alternatives,  of  whether  he 
is  to  be  a  mechanical  authority  who 
merely  assigns,  drills,  tests,  and  im¬ 
poses  penalties,  or  a  mature  adult 
with  special  preparation  who  pur¬ 
posefully  guides  the  young  in  a 
reconstruction  of  experience.  He 
needs  the  opportunity,  provided  by 
philosophy,  for  a  reflective  consider¬ 
ation  and  evaluation  of  what  his 
role  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be. 

We  cannot  accomplish  the  task  by 
skimming  through  an  introduction  to 
philosophy  in  such  cursory  fashion 
that  even  after  being  exposed,  we 
do  not  appreciate  its  significance. 
If,  however,  we  can  begin  by  recog¬ 
nizing  its  importance,  and  the  role 
philosophy  is  to  play,  and  if  this  can 
be  followed  by  a  reasonably  ade¬ 
quate  treatment  of  the  subject,  then 
philosophy  will  receive  the  attention 
it  should  receive  and  serve  the  func¬ 
tion  it  alone  can  serve  in  both  the 
preparation  of  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  in-service  professional 
growth  of  experienced  teachers. 
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Singing  Mozart’s  "Vesperae  Solemnes  de  Confessore,"  the  Princeton  High  School  Choir 


i  set  a  high  tone  for  the  first  general  session  of  the  convention. 

t 


. . .  with  greater  aspirations 


Progress  in  a  democracy  is  the  work  of  many  hands.  .  .  .  Emotions  and  feelings 
are  contagious  ...  If  you  .  .  .  inspire  feelings  of  confidence, 
feelings  that  life  is  an  adventure  worth  living  .  .  . 
your  own  buoyant  attitudes  will  affect 
in  a  positive  way  those  who 
in  such  a  short  time  will  move 
into  full  citizenship 
and  positions  of  leadership. 

— Robert  B.  Meyner,  Governor 


Our  goal  is  a  good  one:  Providing 
the  best  in  educational  opportunity 
for  all  the  children  and  all  the  youth 
throughout  New  Jersey.  .  .  . 
So  many  teachers  working  together 
and  speaking  in  one  voice  for  a  cause  as  important  as 
the  education  of  the  up-coming  generation  cannot  be  long  denied. 

— ^James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  former  President.  NJEA 
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The  school  must  serve  the  individual 
and  his'‘'rieeds.  Individuals  developed 
according'  to  the  grain  of  their 
natures,  will  provide  the  best  and 
strongest  foundations  upon  which  our 
nation  can  build  a  happy  and 
serviceable  future. 

— Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  President 
Glassboro  State  College 


.  .  .  more  direct  action  by  people 
who  care  ...  to  revive  the  creative 
tttitude.  .  .  .  Learning  must  happen 
at  a  deep  level  within  the  child. 

The  teacher  and  principal  must 
develop  the  atmosphere  for  the  child 
to  find  this  possibility. 

— Dr.  Harold  Taylor,  former  presi¬ 
dent,  Sarah  Lawrence  College 


The  ideal  school — in  which  the  gifts 
of  every  child  are  developed  fully — 
could  be  universal  by  1975  .... 
Schools  will  give  major  attention 
to  helping  children  learn  how  to 
learn  .  ...  The  present  controversy 
over  gifted  children  will  be  resolved 
in  a  philosophy  that  holds  each 
child  is  gifted  in  at  least  one  way  .  .  .  . 
Higher  standards  of  achievement 
will  be  expected. 

— Dr.  Bernard  G.  Kelner,  principal 
Furness  Jr.  H.  S.,  Philadelphia 


Teach  children  to  love  music.  Don’t  punish  them  with  it.  Bach, 

for  example,  was  a  wonderful  fun-loving  soul.  (So  advised  pianist 

Alec  Templeton  in  an  interview  with  NJEA’s  radio-TV  producer  Bill  Hayward.) 


Every  human  being  is  born  with  the 
natural  impulse  for  poetry  .... 

There  are  plenty  of  good  poems  that 
should  not  be  taught  to  high  school 
boys;  .  .  .  there  are  poems  to  sneak 
under  the  sissy’s  defense  .... 

When  a  human  being  hears  language 
greatly  used,  it  is  unforgettable. 

—John  Ciardi,  poetry  editor 
Saturday  Review 
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Student  NJEA  members  exchanged  ideas  and  learned  about  their  “Assignment 
for  Tomorrow"  from  Lucy  A.  Valero,  consultant  for  the  Pennsylvania  Student 
NEA-FTA.  Members  of  the  executive  committee  are  shown  here  with  Ann 
Wilson,  (at  microphone)  a  Montclair  State  College  senior  and  president  of  SNJEA. 


...  so  many  interesting  things  to  do. 

Where  do  we  go  next? 
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The  Curriculum  Work  Conference  questioned  and  evaluated  “Ventures  and  Traditions  in  the  Improvement  of 


Learning.”  Fourteen  discussion  groups  (like  the  one  shown  at  lower  left)  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  teaching  reading 
in  the  kindergarten  (upper  left),  current  research  (upper  right),  team  teaching,  ungraded  schools,  values,  and  patriotism, 
fanelists  discussing  curriculum  progress  included  (lower  right,  l-r)  Dr.  Charles  Carmen,  Trenton  S.  C.,  conference 
chairman;  Dr.  Harold  C.  Hand,  University  of  Illinois,  speaker;  Dr.  Robert  S.  Fleming.  State  Department  of  Education; 


Hilda  Kelleher  (not  visible).  East  Orange;  Dr.  Lester  Ball,  Milburn,  moderator;  Mrs.  Helen  Halligan,  president, 
Montclair  Board  of  Education;  and  Charles  W.  Miller,  East  Brunswick. 


Not  only  speakers,  but  demonstrations 
and  exhibits  made  the  Art  Education 
Association’s  program  of  interest  to 
non-artists  as  well  as  artists.  One 
room  of  Convention  Hall  (far  left) 
became  a  .small  museum  where  teachers 
displayed  their  own  paintings. 

Sarita  Rainey,  art  consultant  for 
Montclair  schools,  demonstrated  the 
potters  wheel  for  Harvey  J.  Woltman, 
A-V  director  at  Milburn  H.  S. 

“The  Past,  the  Present,  the  Future," 
depicted  in  an  exhibit  of  student  art. 
invited  thoughtful  study. 

A  wide  variety  of  materials  appeared 
in  the  weaving  demonstration. 
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At  meetings  of  the  science  teachers. 
Commander  H.  VanNess  (above) 
from  the  Office  of  Space  Flight 
Programs,  discussed  space  exploration 
with  teacher  leaders.  Dr.  Louis 
Robinson  (right)  of  IBM, 
described  educational  needs  created 
by  the  use  of  computing  machines. 
Maitland  P.  Simmons,  Irvington  H.  S., 
presented  the  distinguished  achieve¬ 
ment  citation  to  Fr.  Lucien  R. 
Donnelly,  O.  S.  B.  Morristown;  and 
Dr.  lohn  N.  Shive  (far  right)  Bell 
Telephone  laboratories,  illustrated 
wave  motion  for  a  physics  section. 
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Above:  Members  of  the  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Assn.,  secondary  principals, 
deans  and  counselors,  heard  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Robinson,  president  of 
Glassboro  S.  C.,  describe  “Pauline  and 
Her  Perils” — maintaining  individuality 
in  the  pressures  of  current  practices. 


Actual  demonstrations  in  progress, 
and  finished  products  gave  industrial 
arts  teachers  dozens  of  different 
ideas  for  their  own  classes. 
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Dr.  Robert  B.  Davis,  Syracuse  University,  and  fifth  grade  students  from  Westfield 
schools  demonstrate  a  method  of  teaching  algebra  in  grades  3-10. 


Dr.  Lillian  E.  Gilbreth,  president 
of  Gilbreth,  Inc.,  cited  for 
developing  techniques  that  have 
benefitted  homemakers,  handicapped 
persons,  and  industries,  is  the  first 
honorary  life  member  of  the  N.  1. 
Home  Economics  Assn,  (l-r)  Mrs.  May 
Sanford,  vice-president.  Dr.  Gilbreth, 
and  Mrs.  Florence  Van  Norden, 
president. 


Below:  Thalia  Howe,  Brandeis  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  William  M.  Colder  HI, 
Columbia  University,  discuss  the 
classical  program  with  Persis  Cope. 


J.  J.  Anjaria,  International  Monetary 
Fund  Executive  Director  for  India,  de¬ 
scribed  the  impact  of  foreign  aid  from 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  India. 


Angus  Austin  (right)  assistant  professor 
of  English  at  Rutgers  University,  checks 
plans  for  the  Speech  Assn,  program 
with  Arthur  Eisenstadt,  summarizer. 


Dr.  M.  B.  Naidoo,  vice-principal,  Sastri 
College,  Durban,  South  Africa,  discussed 
“Politics  and  Development  in  A  frica"  at 
a  Geographic  Education  Council  meeting. 


Searching  for  new  ways  to  motivate  exceptional  children,  these  special  education  teachers  found  them. 


Appearing  before  the  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children  was  Alfred  N. 
Beadleston  of  Red  Bank,  sponsor  of 
New  Jersey's  pioneering  legislation 
of  state  incentive  aid  to  classes  for 
the  educable  and  trainable  in  1954. 

T wo  years  ago  he  sponsored  bills  that . " 
set  up  programs  for  the  socially  and  j 
emotionally  maladjusted.  ^  ! 
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The  community 
junior  college  is 
coming  to  he  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an 
answer  to  rising 
enrollment  pressure 
and  increasing  cost. 
Dr.  S.  V.  Martorana, 
U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  told  the 
State  College 
Faculties  Assn. 


a  ^  a. 
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Demonstrations  in  swimming,  track,  dancing,  and 
wrestling,  indicate  that  the  Association  for  Health, 

Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  are  taking 
seriously  a  breakfast  speech  by  Dr.  E.  De Alton  Partridge, 
president  of  Montclair  S.  C.:  “America  is  desperately 
in  need  of  a  pattern  of  life  which  will  encourage 
the  basic  rhythms  of  the  organism,  which  will  give 
healthy,  constructive  exercise  to  people  of  all  ages.” 
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“The  Fine  Art  of  Getting  Along  with  People"  was  the 
luncheon  topic  for  the  Elementary  Classroom  Teachers 
Association.  At  the  speakers  table  are  (standing  l-r) 
the  Rev.  Charles  Webster,  Red  Bank,  speaker; 
co-chairmen,  Mrs.  Elsie  Cole  and  Mrs.  Frances  Alvator, 
Flemington  elementary  teachers;  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp, 
NJEA  executive  secretary;  (seated  l-r)  Rita  Jacoby, 
president-elect,  NEA  DCT;  Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr. 
NJEA  past  president;  and  Anita  Pease,  NJECTA  president. 


Hop — step — Hop — stop  ....  Donald  McElroy  (below), 
Montclair  supervisor  of  elementary  physical  education, 
demonstrates  activities  for  the  classroom  on  a  rainy  day 
at  a  large  joint  meeting  of  the  physical  education 
and  elementary  classroom  teacher  groups. 


.  ^ 

The  3-D  microscope  gives  new  perspectives  on  small  objects. 


exhibits  have  everything 


Exhibits  on  two  floors  of  Convention  Hall  were  thronged 
by  teachers  looking  for  everything  from  the  newest  brand  of  dustless  chalk 
to  enriched  flash  cards,  kindergarten  toys,  and  college  course  listings. 


.  .  if  it  can  do  all  that,  we’d  like  to  try  it,”  concludes 
the  teacher  after  seeing  an  exhibitor  demonstrate  a  new  teaching  aid. 
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Workbooks,  scrambled  books,  paper  backs,  and  hard  backs,  ancient  classics,  and  the  latest  fiction — 


all  were  available  to  teachers  looking  for  a  special  copy  or  filling  a  school  order. 


New  textbooks  are  always  among  the  most  popular  items. 


r 

!  History,  Too,  Is  Relative 

f  by  Frank  T.  Arone 


\ 

1 

i 


Different  viewpoints  rather  than  a  set  oJ  facts 
give  students  a  proper  understanding  of  history,  says  one  high  school 
teacher.  Here  are  ways  of  introducing  them. 


Dramatic  changes,  especially 
in  science  and  mathematics 
I  teaching,  have  resulted  from  helping 
j  students  learn  the  method  of  dis- 
I  covering  new  knowledge. 

1  Efforts  to  interpret  events  with 
i  historical  accuracy  are  equally  dra- 
!  matic.  Teachers  aware  of  these  are 
‘  making  history  courses  come  alive 
with  something  more  than  a  list  of 
dates  and  canned  facts  to  memorize. 

'  Reveal  new  facets 

Consider,  for  example,  teaching 
I  the  Civil  War  period.  Historians  are 
still  trying  to  record  it  accurately, 
and  each  attempt  to  do  so  reveals  an 
interesting  facet  of  a  complex  oc- 
i  currence.  Accounts  written  before 
the  turn  of  the  century  by  historians 
like  Jefferson  Davis  and  Alexander 
I  Stephens,  tended  to  justify  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  particular  region.  A  his- 
i  torian  from  the  North  wrote  in  terms 
I  of  slavery  and  the  Union,  while  his 
15.  '  contemporary  in  the  South  was  more 
i  concerned  about  state  sovereignty, 
j  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
I  James  Ford  Rhodes  group  termed  the 
j  war  “irrepressible.”  The  basis  of  the 
I  conflict,  they  said,  was  slavery;  but 
j  since  both  North  and  South  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  evil,  the  nation  was 
I  responsible. 

In  the  1920’s,  Charles  Beard  con- 
^  eluded  that  the  war  arose  from  a 
conflict  between  the  industrialism  of 


one  section  and  the  planter  interests 
of  another.  In  the  I940’s,  Avery 
Craven  and  the  revisionists  credited 
the  war  to  individuals  like  Charles 
Sumner  for  creating  an  emotional 
uprising.  Still  another  explanation 
advanced  in  the  late  1 940’s  by  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  showed  a  basis  for 
the  war  in  deep  moral  foundations 
and  Northern  disgust  with  slavery. 

History  is  not  absolute — there  is 
as  much  room  for  difference  here  as 
in  scientific  investigation — therefore 
attention  of  students  should  be  fo¬ 
cused  on  several  sets  of  facts,  from 
which  they  may  draw  tentative  con¬ 
clusions. 

History  teachers  are  constantly  ex¬ 
amining  their  own  conclusions,  and 
given  the  necessary  time  and  tools, 
they  can  do  much  more,  and  do  it 
more  efficiently.  A  place  where 
teachers  can  read  scarchingly  and 
discuss  new  books,  other  library  ma¬ 
terials,  and  art  which  may  have  im¬ 
portant  historical  content — what  J. 
Lloyd  Trump  has  called  the  teaching 
materials  center — is  most  desirable. 
Varied  materials  with  diversified 
viewpoints  are  available  at  little  cost 
from  professional  and  historical  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies  and  the  Service 
Center  for  Teachers  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  are  excellent  sources. 

Teachers  who  begin  the  study  of 
a  particular  period  or  event  need  not 


f 
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Stop  at  this  level.  A  sense  of  history 
is  aroused  only  by  the  analysis  which 
follows.  Assignments  dealing  with  a 
comparison  of  views  in  Cole’s  “The 
Irrepressible  Conflict,”  and  Craven’s 
“The  Coming  of  the  Civil  War,”  or 
Bower’s  “Tragic  Era,”  and  DuBois’ 
“Black  Reconstruction,”  will  help 
students  form  their  own  opinions. 

Specialized  graduate  study  in  depth 
prepares  the  teacher  to  deal  more 
adequately  with  historical  criticism 
in  the  classroom.  At  the  same  time 
he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  op¬ 
eration  of  a  library  and  how  to  make 
use  of  its  numerous  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  on  a  given  period. 

Teaching  for  individual  analysis  of 
differing  viewpoints  makes  the  true- 
false,  matching,  and  fill-in  type  test 
as  archaic  as  the  one-room  school. 
Furthermore,  while  the  public  is 
greatly  concerned  about  the  writing 
ability  of  young  people,  history  taught 
this  way  can  help  improve  their  writ¬ 
ing  by  offering  something  of  value  to 
write  about. 

Students  also  contribute 

Students,  too,  can  contribute  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile  in  this  diversified 
approach  to  historical  study.  Given 
encouragement  to  purchase  their  own 
pap>erback  books — instead  of  depend¬ 
ing  on  one  or  two  library  copies — 
and  alerted  to  other  relevant  ma¬ 
terials,  they  will  uncover  a  wealth 
of  information  one  teacher  could  not 
hope  to  gather  alone.  In  so  doing, 
students  become  actively  involved  in 
discovering  and  sharing  ideas  rather 
than  being  passive  listeners  to  the 
teacher’s  lecture. 

Perhaps  the  most  direct  way  to 
promote  this  method  of  introducing 
youth  to  the  relativity  of  history  is 
to  adopt  textbooks  that  present  many 
viewpoints  in  their  narratives  rather 
than  a  single  explanation  that  may 
be  forty  or  fifty  years  old.  In  many 
instances  where  former  political  al¬ 
liances  resulted  in  distorted  pictures 
of  aggressor  nations,  history  books 
are  having  to  be  completely  rewritten. 

When  students,  through  these 
processes,  come  to  realize  that  an 
understanding  of  history  is  richly 
adorned  with  several  possible  view- 
|X)ints,  constantly  being  changed  in 
the  light  of  later  events,  then  they 
discover  its  great  source  of  intel¬ 
lectual  challenge  and  satisfaction. 
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From  “District  Clerk” 
to  Secretary  of  the  Board 

by  Lindly  C.  Baxter 

The  school  board’s  secretary  has  had  a  constantly  changing  role. 

A  school  superintendent  sees  in  recent  developments 
the  possibilities  for  more  effective  working  relationships. 


Ability  to  put  oneself  into  an- 
.  other  person’s  role  and  thereby 
understand  his  feelings  makes  the 
cogs  of  human  endeavor  move 
smoothly  and  effectively.  Perhaps 
nowhere  is  this  understanding  more 
important  than  in  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  school  superintendent  and 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 

Much  confusion  has  resulted  from 
the  rapidly  changing  role  of  the 
school  secertary.  Even  as  late  as  the 
1930’s  the  secretary’s  role  was  a 
minor  one,  except  in  the  larger 
systems;  and  in  many  of  these  the 
work  was  handled  by  only  one 
person. 

Rested  in  board’s  hands 
During  the  early  part  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  school  administration  rested  to 
a  large  degree  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  of  education.  Principals’  activ¬ 
ities  were  limited  to  teaching,  dis¬ 
ciplining,  and  directing  the  activities 
of  teachers  in  the  system.  Textbooks 
and  supplies  were  often  purchased 
by  the  board  of  education  without 


much  concern  for  the  views  of  the 
principal  or  the  teachers.  Then  a 
“district  clerk’’  was  appointed  to 
keep  records  of  board  meetings, 
make  out  orders,  and  pay  the  bills. 

The  only  requirements  for  this 
part-time  official  were  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  legibly.  The  position 
became  one  to  which  appointees  were 
designated  for  many  reasons:  polit¬ 
ical  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  party; 
the  influence  of  his  regular  employer, 
who  saw  in  this  a  chance  to  avoid 
raising  his  wages;  and  in  some  cases 
it  was  an  opportunity  to  give  some 
deserving  oldster  a  nice,  easy  job. 
The  public  and  even  the  boards  of 
education  in  those  days  regarded 


the  position  with  less  respect  than 
it  deserved. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  dis¬ 
trict  clerk  came  to  possess  consider¬ 
able  influence.  He  often  retained 
office  long  enough  to  see  board  mem¬ 
bers  come  and  go;  and  since  changes 
in  the  law  were  called  to  his  attention 
by  the  State  Department,  he  became 
a  sort  of  authority  to  which  boards 
turned  for  advice  and  interpretation. 
In  one  case  a  secretary  was  known 
to  have  hired  teachers,  bought  sup¬ 
plies,  chosen  textbooks  and  raised 
salaries  without  consulting  the  board, 
except  to  report  his  action  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Needed  business  executive 

As  school  systems  grew  in  size  and 
complexity,  it  became  apparent  to 
boards  everywhere  that  no  longer 
could  they  hope  to  keep  abreast  of 
educational  developments  and  school 
management.  It  also  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  they  needed  to  confine  the 
work  of  the  board  to  that  of  policy 
making  and  financing.  It  required 
someone  trained  in  educational  ad¬ 
ministration  to  become  the  business 
executive  for  the  system. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  this 
move  has  been  sweeping  through 
community  after  community  until  to¬ 
day  school  systems  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  having  as  their  financial 
manager  a  person  trained  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  certificated  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  business  matters. 

Must  know  procedures 

No  longer  does  the  officer  simj^y 
keep  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of 
the  board.  He  is  expected  to  have 
a  wealth  of  knowledge  of  business 
procedures,  of  insurance,  financial 
transactions,  election  matters,  and 
budget  requirements  as  they  pertain 
to  education.  He  must  be  able  to 
carry  on  board  correspondence  in¬ 
telligently,  have  some  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  procedure,  be  able  to 
report  accurately  what  transpires, 
and  have  a  ready  knowledge  of  the 
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financial  condition  of  the  board  of 
education. 

Even  more  is  required  of  the  secre¬ 
tary.  He  must  be  conversant  with 
Federal  withholding  tax,  social  se¬ 
curity,  pension  funds,  summer  pay¬ 
ments,  and  deductions  of  all  sorts. 
The  secretary  is  also  required  by 
law  to  perform  many  functions  per¬ 
taining  to  the  financial  and  electoral 
operations  of  the  board.  In  many 
of  these  duties  he  is  held  legally  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  position  has  come  to 
represent  a  very  important  part  of 
school  administration  and  deserves 
greater  status  than  has  been  accorded 
to  it. 

Although  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
control  of  a  business  or  a  school 
system  should  rest  with  one  head,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  in  this  case 
there  must  be  considerable  overlap¬ 
ping  of  interests  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
and  the  superintendent.  The  super¬ 
intendent  develops  a  budget  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  board  of  education  for 
final  drafting.  However,  he  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  secretary  to  furnish 
certain  facts,  figures,  and  suggestions. 

The  budget  is  only  one  example 
of  countless  matters  that  require  the 
constant  cooperation  of  these  officers 
of  the  board. 

Legal  requirements 

The  superintendent  must  realize 
that  the  secretary  is  bound  by  cer¬ 
tain  legal  requirements  in  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money  and  that  it  is 
the  secretary  alone  that  has  the  au¬ 
thority  to  commit  an  expenditure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  secretary 
should  be  aware  that  if  a  budget  has 
been  set  up  and  approved  by  the 
voters  for  education^  purposes,  it 
is  the  province  of  the  superintendent 
to  select  educational  materials  that 
will  be  purchased. 

The  office  of  secretary  of  the  board 
of  education  should  be  granted  more 
recognition  by  the  public  and  by 
school  officials.  It  calls  for  trained, 
capable  (>eople  to  man  its  demanding 
duties.  Probably  one  of  the  best 
steps  recently  taken  for  establishing 
status  of  the  secretary  was  the  de¬ 
cision  on  the  part  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  set  up  plans  for 
certification.  The  office  will  even¬ 
tually  demand  the  kind  of  salary 
commensurate  with  the  responsibility 
it  carries  and  more  people  will  be 
attracted  to  the  secretary’s  position 
as  a  life-time  profession. 
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To  Help  or  Hinder  the  Underprivileged. . . 

A  former  F.B.I.  agent  now  in  a  classroom  views  the  teacher’s 
role  in  improving  home  conditions  for  underprivileged  students. 


■  WHEN  his  duties  as  teacher  and 
citizen  coincide,  the  teacher  may 
find  himself  in  a  quandary. 

If  he  detects  a  criminal  condi¬ 
tion  or  a  health  hazard  affecting 
one  of  his  students,  the  course  of 
action  is  clear.  This  must  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
public  agencies. 

When,  however,  something  usu¬ 
ally  deemed  desirable  appears 
lacking  in  a  child’s  home  condi¬ 
tions  and  opportunities,  the  best 
course  of  action  is  less  easily  de¬ 
termined.  The  unskilled  teacher 
may  do  nothing  more  than  inter¬ 
fere  when  he  had  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  of  helping. 

The  teacher  who  enters  into  an 
effort  to  improve  the  home  condi¬ 
tions  of  an  underprivileged  child 
must  be  prepared  in  many  ways. 
He  must  be  prepared  for  defeat. 
He  must  be  prepared  for  an  uphill 
fight  which  often  includes  resist¬ 
ance  from  those  he  would  help. 
Thanklessness  and  disappointment 
are  often  his  only  rewards. 

Specifically,  however,  he  must 
be  prepared  professionally.  Love 
for  one’s  fellow  man  is  a  laudable 
attribute,  but  in  the  hard  business 
of  helping  the  underprivileged  he 
needs  the  tools  for  the  job. 

He  must  know,  for  example, 
the  delineation  between  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  teacher  and  the  domains 
of  other  organizations  such  as 
health,  social  and  police  agencies. 

When  he  goes  beyond  the 
provinces  of  his  profession  and 
attempts  to  perform  the  duties  of 
others  who  are  better  trained  and 
organizationally  better  equipped 
for  the  job,  he  becomes  a  hin¬ 
drance.  Knowing  when  to  proceed 
on  his  own  or  when  to  call  in 
others  is  part  of  the  preparedness 
he  must  have. 

He  must  know  what  constitutes 
an  “underprivileged  child.”  His 
efforts,  in  some  cases,  are  not  only 


not  wanted  but  not  needed.  His 
knowledge  of  the  usual  conditions 
in  an  underprivileged  home  will 
preclude  immediate  need  for  a 
visit  to  that  home  unless  there  is 
an  important  factor  involved.  Too 
often  the  teacher  begins  with  such 
a  visit  and  the  result  is  resent¬ 
ment,  embarrassment,  or  self- 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  one 
or  all  involved. 

He  should  be  prepared  to  “sell” 
himself,  his  intentions  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  life  for  all.  To  do  so 
requires  considerable  objective 
thinking  beforehand.  Is  he  the 
right  person  for  this  particular 
effort?  Will  this  family  be  recep>- 
tive  to  him  and  his  motives?  Does 
he  have  the  ability  to  understand 
adequately? 

The  techniques  of  handling  the 
situation  are  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  mechanics  involved  in  imple¬ 
menting  social  agencies  toward 
helping  people  is  indispensable. 
Even  though  their  way  of  living 
might  be  highly  inefficient,  par¬ 
ents  in  underprivileged  homes 
tend  to  be  most  critical  of  in¬ 
efficiency  in  others.  They  usually 
have  had  extensive  experience  with 
public  agencies  and  will  recognize 
a  job  well  done.  The  teacher  who 
flounders  as  liaison  between  the 
home  and  the  agency  has  taken  a 
giant  step  backward. 

Finally,  he  must  know  when  to 
bow  out.  A  good  salesman  stops 
talking  after  the  sale  is  made.  The 
teacher  must  know  when  he  has 
completed  the  “sale.”  The  people 
with  whom  he  is  dealing  need  to 
acquire  self-respect  and  must  be 
given,  at  the  proper  time,  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  demonstrate  to  them¬ 
selves  as  well  as  others,  that  they 
can  continue  alone  or  at  least 
without  the  help  of  the  teacher. 

— from  William  J.  Fox, 

Beech  St.  School,  Hackensack 
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^  Working  drawings  are  now  being  completed  for  this  contemporary  design,  three-story  building  for  the  Michigan  Education  Association.  Architects  * 

^  estimate  cost — furnished,  equipped,  and  landscaped — at  $1.7  million.  A  $3-assessment  was  added  to  membership  fees  ($17  total)  to  finance  it  - 


What  Some  Other  States  Are  Building 


National  trends  in  design  and  financing  have 
been  carefully  watched  as  plans  progressed 
for  the  new  NJEA  headquarters  building. 


The  Pennsylvania  Education  Association  dedicated  this 
seven-story  building  in  downtown  Harrisburg,  in  November. 
Cost  of  the  building  (51,000  square  feet)  and  furnishings 
was  approximately  $1.5  million.  Part  of  it  will  be  rented. 


The  Nebraska  Education  Association  is  building  this  four-story  headquarters 
in  Lincoln.  Initially  half  the  22,800  square  feet  will  be  rented. 


The  California  Teachers  association 
recently  built  this  modern  two-story 
headquarters  in  Burlingame,  adjacent  to 
the  San  Francisco  airport.  Surrounding  the 
second  floor  is  a  gold  anodized  sun-screen. 


The  Texas  State  Teachers  Association 
is  currently  adding  two  additional  floors  to 
this  three-story  structure  built  in  1951,  and 
designed  to  accommodate  4  additional  floors. 


The  Utah  Education  Association  opened 
this  building  six  blocks  from  the  capital 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  19S3.  Four  retail  shops 
occupy  space  on  the  ground  floor. 
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The  State  Department 

Reports 

Norway  Tests  Our  Ideas 

by  Birger  Myksvoll 


ONE  of  the  most  important  cri¬ 
teria  for  sound  education  in  any 
country  is  that  it  be  closely  related 
to  the  living  conditions  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  people  it  is  to  serve.  We 
like  to  think  that  certain  educational 
experiences  would  be  good  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  any  situation.  However,  rigid 
standardization  or  importing  of  edu¬ 
cational  practices  without  an  open  ear 
for  the  heartbeat  of  a  people’s  way 
of  life  is  as  disastrous  as  planting 
seeds  in  barren  soil. 

Even  a  small  nation  like  Norway 
possesses  a  diversity  of  living  condi¬ 
tions  that  make  it  hard  to  provide 
the  same  educational  program  all 
over  the  country.  With  a  population 
half  that  of  New  Jersey,  inhabiting 
modern  cities,  heavy  industrialized 
centers,  mechanized  farms  in  the 
lowlands,  small  outdated  farms  in 
the  mountains  or  by  the  fjords,  fish¬ 
ing  villages  along  the  coast,  and  the 
nomadic  Lapp  centers  near  the  So¬ 
viet  border,  the  differences  in  life 
experiences  become  obvious. 

From  these  places  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  comes  to  school  on  foot  or  by 
bus,  by  rowboat  or,  in  the  winter,  on 
skis,  and  some  have  such  a  long  way 
to  travel  that  they  must  have  room 
and  board  at  school. 

Nature  decrees  that  many  of  the 
schools  have  to  be  small,  frequently 
not  larger  than  a  small  home.  (The 
little  red  schoolhouse  is  ordinarily 
white  in  Norway  and  serves  as  the 


cultural  center  in  many  small  com¬ 
munities.) 

Non-graded  schools  and  indivi¬ 
dualized  instruction  are  well  estab¬ 
lished  facts  and  a  “virtue  of  neces¬ 
sity”  in  many  places.  Quite  a  few 
classes  in  rural  elementary  schools 
will  have  only  six  to  ten  students.  In 
schools  with  several  classes  the  class 
size  will  be  between  twelve  and 
twenty-five  students.  The  maximum 
size  in  the  city  schools  is  thirty,  but 
smaller  classes  are  the  rule. 

Learn  to  know  individual 

The  small  classes  give  the  teacher 
a  rather  envious  position.  He  has 
opportunity  to  learn  to  know  indi¬ 
vidual  children  rather  well.  This  is 
a  well  established  principle  in  Nor¬ 
wegian  education.  The  teacher  may 
follow  the  same  class  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  few  are  the  teachers 
who  do  not  consider  this  a  privilege. 
Some  even  prefer  to  follow  their 
classes  from  the  first  through  the 
seventh  grade.  This  is  an  extreme 
case  of  the  importance  placed  on 
knowing  students  and  giving  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  individual  differences. 

It  is  also  considered  essential  that 
administrattors  keep  in  close  contact 
with  students.  Not  only  is  it  a  regu¬ 
lation  that  principals  must  teach  a 
few  periods  each  week,  but  even  the 
superintendent  must  teach  a  couple 
of  periods  a  week.  No  one  seems  to 
lose  status  or  influence  by  this  ar¬ 
rangement.  In  fact,  teachers  are 
generally  held  in  high  respect  by 


their  students  without  use  of  strict 
disciplinary  measures. 

Foreign  visitors  frequently  com¬ 
ment  on  the  respect  blended  with 
friendly  relationships  between  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers.  Perhaps  the 
formal  curtsey  and  bowing  are  de¬ 
ceiving!  However,  it  is  true  that 
teachers  are  held  in  high  esteem 
among  the  people.  Traditionally  they 
have  played  key  roles  in  public  life. 
They  are  expected  to  take  leadership 
roles  in  politics  as  well  as  in  organi¬ 
zations.  A  considerable  percentage 
of  the  Parliament  always  consists  of 
teachers.  They  are  also  found 
among  the  King’s  ministers.  A 
teacher  has  status. 

This  fact  may  explain  why  there 
are  as  many  men  teachers  as  women 
teachers  even  in  elementary  schools. 

It  is  also  a  partial  explanation  for  - 
the  keen  competition  to  get  into 
a  teachers’  college.  For  many  years  ^ 
fewer  than  half  the  applicants  have  j 
been  admitted.  Another  reason  for  ! 
this  competition  may  be  a  strong  ‘ 
sense  of  social  responsibility.  One 
study  reported  seventy  percent  of 
college  students  motivated  to  become 
teachers  by  a  desire  to  be  of  service. 

One  educational  principle  that  is 
rather  well  established  is  that  formal  i 
education  should  not  start  until  the 
child  is  ready  for  it.  This  accounts 
for  the  very  flexible  school  entrance 
age,  which  is  set  at  seven  but  may  i 
be  delayed  until  eight  for  slow  de-  : 
velopcrs.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
early-maturing  student  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  at  six  when  tests  show  that 
the  child  is  ready. 

Experiment  with  readiness  ■ 

There  have  been  experiments  with  ■ 
“school  readiness  classes”  where  j 
school  age  children  are  exposed  to  j 
kindergarten  if  they  are  not  started  | 
on  formal  school  work.  The  follow-  ' 
ing  year  some  of  the  children  will  j 
be  in  first  grade,  while  others  will  I 
be  in  the  second  grade.  1 

The  compulsory  school  age  span 
has  been  seven  to  fourteen,  but  re¬ 
cently  it  was  raised  to  age  sixteen. 
There  is  no  real  differentiation  until 
the  last  two  grades,  when  students  j 
may  go  into  a  theoretical  track  with  I 
two  different  alternatives  or  a  practi-  ' 
cal  track  with  vocational  orientation.  . 

This  first  differentiation  is  based 
on  a  written  examination  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  essay  writing,  and  English. 

It  is  administered  locally,  and  signifi- 
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.  .  .  ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

Birger  Myksvoll,  assistant  in  child  and  youth  study  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  visited  his  ruttive  country,  Norway,  last 
summer  and  made  an  interesting  reappraisal  of  the  school  system 
in  which  he  was  educated  and  began  teaching.  Dr.  Myksvoll  was 
associate  professor  of  education  at  the  Graduate  Teachers  College 
in  Trondheim,  Norway,  before  coming  to  the  U.S.  He  received 
his  doctorate  in  human  development  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
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cantiy,  has  been  delayed  until  age 
fourteen.  In  England,  where  it  has 
been  given  at  age  eleven,  the  test  has 
recently  been  seriously  questioned 
and  criticized. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  American 
teachers  to  see  what  emphasis  is 
placed  on  crafts  in  Scandinavian 
curricula.  From  the  fourth  grade, 
boys  will  have  wood  work,  and  metal 
work  may  be  added  in  the  upper 
grades.  At  the  same  time  girls  will 
be  sewing  or  cooking.  In  some  com¬ 
munities  boys  will  learn  to  mend  and 
sew  on  buttons,  and  may,  as  in  Oslo, 
even  learn  cooking. 

Students  at  small  rural  schools 
may  have  to  go  away  to  a  central 
school  one  day  a  week  in  order  to 
learn  crafts  or  home  economics.  It 
is  customary  for  teachers  to  do  a  year 
of  graduate  work  in  arts  and  crafts 
or  in  a  home  economics  college. 

The  “ship  adoption  program”  in 
elementary  schools  is  natural  for  a 
sea-faring  nation  like  Norway.  A 
school  will  “adopt”  a  ship  that  goes 
to  foreign  lands  and  the  students  will 
stay  in  constant  correspondence 


with  the  crew.  In  return  the  sailors 
will  describe  their  voyages  and  send 
small  gifts  from  the  countries  they 
visit.  If  the  ship  comes  near  enough 
for  the  class  to  go  on  board,  a  visit 
will  be  arranged.  This  program  has 
offered  educational  motivation  of 
great  value. 

English  is  popular 

The  question  of  foreign  languages 
in  school  has  long  been  discussed  in 
Norway.  At  the  present  time  chil¬ 
dren  may  take  English  from  the  age 
of  twelve,  the  last  two  years  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  It  is  given  either  on 
a  voluntary  basis  or  to  students  who 
do  well  in  other  subjects. 

The  time  required  is  a  period  a 
day,  with  probably  an  equal  amount 
of  time  spent  on  homework.  In  fact, 
studies  indicate  that  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  such  as  English  requires  al¬ 
most  as  much  homework  as  all  the 
other  subjects  combined.  However, 
students  are  generally  favorably  in¬ 
clined  to  do  the  work. 

The  academic  secondary  school  is 
of  German  origin  and  is  even  called 


a  “gymnasium.”  It  is  a  rigid  ex¬ 
amination  school  which  prepares  for 
college.  Because  of  the  geographical 
situation  of  Norway,  it  is  natural 
that  modem  languages  are  empha¬ 
sized.  Nearly  all  students  will  learn 
English,  German,  and  French  re¬ 
gardless  of  which  track  they  follow, 
and  they  may  choose  between  five 
or  six  academic  tracks.  Currently 
fifteen  to  twenty  percent  of  the 
young  people  graduate  from  this  type 
school.  Since  all  public  schools  are 
state  supported,  these  students  pay 
no  fees  or  tuition  at  this  level  or  in 
college. 

A  promising  aspect  of  Norwegian 
education  is  the  experimentation 
that  goes  on  in  the  schools.  The 
State  uses  the  income  from  legalized 
betting  to  pay  for  research  and  ex¬ 
perimentation.  Many  ideas  from 
American  schools  are  here  being 
tested  and  evaluated  in  the  light  of 
two  criteria:  (1)  What  is  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  young  generation? 
(2)  What  will  they  contribute  to  a 
more  effective  democracy  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  world  in  which  to  live? 


TWO  WAYS 
TO 

LOOK  AT 
HIGH  SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

475  South  Dean  Street,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Representatives: 

Robert  J.  Ross,  Joseph  C.  Bradley  and  Robert  Felker 


A  communication  point-of-view: 

ENGLISH  IN  ACTION,  Seventh  Edition 

Tressler,  Christ,  Shelmadine, 

Terino,  Starkey,  Paige 

Note  the  completeness  of  this  program  —  offering 
texts.  Teachers’  Editions.  Teachers’  Manuals  and 
Answer  Books.  Practice  Books,  Teachers’  Editions 
of  Practice  Books,  and  Supplementary  Tests. 


A  grammar  and  composition  point-of-view: 

HEATH  HANDBOOKS  OF  ENGLISH 

Grades  7*11  and  Complete  Course 

Prepared  urder  the  direttion  of  Henry  I.  Christ 

A  series  especially  designed  for  teachers  who  want 
a  direct  approach  to  grammar  and  usage.  Each 
HANDBOOK  has  a  Teachers’  Eldition,  a  Teachers’ 
Manual,  and  complete  Answer  Book.  A  separate 
book  of  Supplementary  Tests  is  available. 
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NJEA  Report  of  Audit . . .  Sept.  1, 1960-Aug.  31, 1961 


E  have  made  an  examination 
of  the  financial  accounts  and 
records  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  for  the  fiscal  year  from 


September  1,  1960  to  August  31, 
1961. 

The  audit  covered  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Association  as 


reflected  in  the  current  operating  | 
fund,  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  capi¬ 
tal  fund;  it  also  covered  the  special 
TV  account  and  the  organization  ac¬ 
count  consisting  of  joint  funds  of 
the  Association  and  other  organi¬ 
zations. 

The  audit  did  not  and  could  not 
determine  the  character  of  services 
rendered  for  which  payment  had 
been  made,  nor  could  it  determine 
the  character,  proper  price  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  materials  supplied  for  which 
claims  had  been  passed.  These  de¬ 
tails  were  necessarily  covered  by  the 
approval  of  such  claims.  Revenues 
and  receipts  were  established  and 
verified  as  to  source  and  amount 
only  insofar  as  the  records  permitted. 

Scope  of  Audit 

The  detailed  audit  procedures  in¬ 
cluded  the  review  of  insurance  and 
surety  bond  coverage,  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  paid  invoices,  analysis  of  the 
salary  account  activities  for  net  sala¬ 
ries  and  payroll  deductions,  review 
of  additions  to  buildings,  furniture 
and  fixtures,  petty  cash  account  and 
the  various  bank  account  activities. 
In  the  course  of  our  interim  audit 
work  during  the  fiscal  year  we  also 
made  suggestions  for  further  im¬ 
provement  in  office  and  financial 
procedures  and  for  over-all  strength¬ 
ening  of  internal  control.  Most  of 
these  suggestions  have  already  been 
followed. 

A  comparison  of  realized  revenues 
and  expenditures  are  set  forth  below 
in  summary  form.  The  Revenues 
and  Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959-60  are  those  as  reflected  by 
the  prior  year's  audit  report. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying 
financial  exhibit  presents  fairly  the 
assets,  liabilities  and  fund  balances 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  August  31,  1961  and  the 
recorded  revenues  and  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  then  ended,  in 
conformity  with  accounting  practices 
generally  followed  by  non-profit  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Groendyke  and  Company 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


COMPARATIVE  BALANCE  SHEET 

August  31,  1961  August  31,  1960 

Assets 

Current  Operating  Fund: 


Cash — Checking  Accounts  $129,588.10 

$142,908.49 

Cash — Savings  Accounts  .. 

31,837.68 

31,570.64 

Petty  Cash  . 

100.00 

242.74 

Total  Cash  . 

$161,525.78 

$174,721.87 

Accounts  Receivable  . 

1,512.00 

2,430.24 

Investments  . 

Working  Advances  to 

100,018.34 

89,345.23 

Employees  . 

1,250.00 

Exchange  Account  . 

Prepaid  Convention 

5,285.23 

Expenses  . 

687.74 

270,279.09 

266.497.34 

Reserve  Fund; 

Cash — Savings  Accounts  .. 

50,333.25 

50,333.25 

Investments  . 

103,000.00 

103.000.00 

Advance  to  178,  Inc . 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

154,333.25 

154,333.25 

Capital  Fund: 

Land  and  Improvements  .. 

37,092.94 

37,092.94 

New  Building  . 

11,913.36 

Building  . 

94,254.51 

94,254.51 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  .. 

60.294.72 

50,868.83 

Total  Cost  . 

Less;  Accumulated 

203.555.53 

182,216.28 

Depreciation  . 

47,024.39 

41,888.96 

156,531.14 

140,327.32 

Total  As:iets  . 

$581,143.48 

$561,157.91 

Liabilities,  Reserves  and 

Fund  Balances 

Current  Operating  Fund; 

Account  Payable — Exchange 

$ 

$  75.00 

Prepaid  Convention  Exhibit 

Fees  . 

40,220.00 

27,625.00 

Headquarters  Gift  Fund  . 

Accrued  Payroll  Deductions 

3,498.26 

270.00 

Prepaid  Membership  Dues  . 

331.00 

Fund  Balance  . 

226.229.83 

238,527.34 

270.279.09 

266.497.34 

Reserve  Fund  . 

154,333.25 

154,333.25 

Capital  Fund  . 

156.531.14 

140,327.32 

Total  Liabilities.  Reserves 

and  Fund  Balances  .... 

$581,143.48 

$561,157.91 
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Comparison  of  Realized  Revenues 


The  complete  report  of  the  auditor  is  on 
file  at  NJEA  headquarters  and  may  be 
inspected  hy  any  member  during  regular 
office  hours.  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby 
certify  that  we  have  examined  the  report 
of  the  auditor  employed  to  examine  the 
cash  receipts  and  disbursements  book, 
ledger,  receipt  books,  vouchers,  bank 
hooks,  and  cancelled  checks  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  covering  the  period  September  1, 
I960  h>  August  31,  1961.  The  report  of 
said  auditor  attests  to  the  correctness  of 
the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

E.  Kendall  Gike.  chairman 
Alfred  Alvine 
Edward  R.  Branin 


1960-61  1959-60 


Members’  Dues  . 

Review  . 

Meetings  . 

Membership  Campaign  . 

. . $469,292.00 

.  34,247.90 

.  46.422.40 

.  2.840.62 

$447,338.10 

31,321.67 

41,953.70 

Interest  on  Investments  and 

Savings  Accounts  . 

.  8.142.16 

6.719.31 

Miscellaneous  . 

.  4.024.62 

3,287.36 

$564,969.70 

$530,620.14 

Comparison  of  Expenditures 

1960-61 

1959-60 

Administration  . 

. $355,836.30 

$295,228.58 

Review  . 

.  80.388.11 

66,514.84 

Meetings  . 

.  44,906.15 

38.826.59 

Committees  . 

.  10.197.76 

13.684.07 

Audio-Visual  . 

.  4.597.80 

4.491.35 

Public  Education  . 

.  32,608.82 

27,643.99 

Research  Publications  . 

.  4,000.00 

3,271.25 

Teacher  Welfare  . 

.  8.588.40 

7,424.71 

New  Building  . 

.  9.898.00 

2,015.36 

N.E.A.  Convention  . 

.  5.280.45 

8.509.60 

Emergency  Fund  . 

.  265.00 

150.00 

Membership  Campaigns  . 

.  6,677.99 

Headquarter's  Expenses  . 

.  14.039.65 

11,635.37 

Headquarter's  Furniture  and  Equipment  . 

.  9,425.89 

3,021.49 

$586,710.32 

$482,417.20 

178,  Inc.  Audit  .  .  .  Sept.  1,  1960-Aug.  31,  1961 


WE  have  made  an  examination 
of  the  financial  records  of 
178,  Inc.  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
August  31,  1961,  and  as  a  result 
thereof  the  following  financial  state¬ 
ments  were  prepared  and  are  pre¬ 
sented  herewith. 

178,  Inc.  was  incorporated  on 
December  11,  1957  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  as  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  and  has  been  declared  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax  under  the 
provisions  of  Section  501  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code.  The  entire 
amount  of  outstanding  stock  in  178, 
Inc.  is  held  by  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 

Fire  and  Liability  insurance  poli¬ 
cies  are  currently  in  force  and 
appear  to  be  adequate.  Rent  Receiv¬ 
able  in  the  amount  of  $385.00  is 
not  included  in  the  statement  of 
income  and  expense. 

In  our  opinion,  subject  to  the 
5  foregoing  comment  on  rent  receiv¬ 
able,  the  accompanying  exhibits 
present  fairly  the  financial  position 

^  of  178,  Inc.  at  August  31,  1961, 
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and  the  results  of  operations  for  the 
fiscal  year  then  ended,  in  conformity 
with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  applied  on  a  basis  con¬ 


sistent  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Groendyke  and  Company 

Certified  Public  Accountants 


ASSETS 


BALANCE  SHEET 
Current  Assets 

Cash  in  Bank  . 

Prepaid  Taxes  and 

Insurance  . 

Total  Current  Assets  , 

Fixed  Assets 

Land  .  $24,114.17 

Building  .  60.914.63 


Cost 


Furniture  and  Fixtures 


Total  Net  Fixed  Assets 
Total  Assets  . 


150.00 

$85,178.80 


$22,335.35 


LIABILITIES 


Current  Liabilities 

Advance  from  NJEA  . 

Total  Current  Liabilities  . 

Net  Worth 

Capital  Stock: 

1,000  Shares  without  par  value, 

authorized  and  issued  . 

Operating  Deficit*  . 

Total  Net  Worth  . 

Total  Liabilities  and  Net  Worth 


AUGUST  31.  1961 


Accumulated 

Depreciation 

22,335.35 


$  9,190.34 
749.54 


Net  Book 
Value 

24,114.17 

38,579.28 

150.00 


$  9,939.88 


$  1.000.00 


85,000.00 

13,216.67* 


62.843.45 

$72,783.33 


$  1,000.00 


71,783.33 

$72,783.33 
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1962  County  Election  Facts 

Executive  Committee  terms  expire  in 
Cumberland,  Hudson,  Hunterdon,  Mercer, 
Salem,  Sussex,  and  Union. 

Delegate  Assembly  terms  expire  in  At¬ 
lantic  (1);  Bergen  (8);  Burlington  (2); 
Camden  (3);  Cumberland  (1);  Essex  (S); 
Gloucester  (2);  Hudson  (2);  Mercer  (2); 


I —  Positions  to  be  Filled 

I.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elected; 

(a)  One  member  of  the  State  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  (in  even-num¬ 
bered  years  only). 

(b)  One  member  of  the  State  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  for  a  term 
of  three  years  to  succeed  any 
member  whose  term  is  expiring, 
or  for  the  unexpired  term  if  the 
office  otherwise  becomes  vacant. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  for  terms  of  two  years 
to  succeed  any  members  whose 
terms  are  expiring,  or  for  the 
unexpired  terms  if  the  offices 
otherwise  become  vacant.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
are  county  representatives  and 
must  be  elected  on  a  county¬ 
wide  basis. 

II —  County  Elections  Committee 

1.  In  each  county  there  shall  be  a 
County  Elections  Committee,  made 
up  of  at  least  live  NJEA  members. 
In  counties  where  the  total  active 
membership  exceeds  1,250,  there 
shall  be  one  member  of  the  County 
Elections  Committee  for  each  250 
active  members.  School  districts 
with  250  or  more  active  members 
of  the  Association  shall  have  one. 
and  only  one,  representative  on  the 
County  Elections  Committee  for 
each  250  members. 

2.  The  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  ap¬ 
point  the  County  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  shall  call  all  the  meetings 
of  this  committee  and  shall  be  its 
chairman. 

3.  The  County  Elections  Committee 
shall  be  in  charge  of  all  County 
Elections  for  NJEA  County  Repre¬ 
sentatives  (see  1  above). 

III —  County  Nominations 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

1.  There  shall  be  a  County  Nominating 
Committee,  made  up  of  at  least  five 
NJEA  members.  In  counties  where 
the  total  active  membership  exceeds 
1,250,  there  shall  be  one  member 
of  the  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  for  each  250  active  members. 
School  districts  with  250  or  more 
active  members  of  the  Association 
shall  have  one,  and  only  one.  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  County  Nominating 
Committee  for  each  250  members. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  county  asso¬ 
ciation  or  organization  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  under  stand- 


Middlesex  (3);  Monmouth  (3);  Morris  (2); 
Ocean  (2);  Passaic  (3);  Salem  (1);  Somer¬ 
set  (2);  Union  (5);  and  Warren  (1).  Vacan¬ 
cies  may  occur,  and  some  counties  may 
gain  members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
as  a  result  of  rising  NJEA  membership. 
Write  NJEA  headquarters  after  March  1, 
or  see  the  April  Review  for  more  de¬ 
tailed  information. 


ards  set  up  by  that  Committee,  the 
Executive  Board  of  such  county  as¬ 
sociation  may,  by  formal  action, 
designate  the  members  of  the  County 
Nominating  Committee.  The  stand¬ 
ards  set  up  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee  are  available  on  request 
from  the  NJEA  Headquarters  or 
from  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  Formal 
requests  for  approval  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  writing  to  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  at  the  NJEA  Head¬ 
quarters.  Approvals  shall  cover  a 
three-vear  period,  subject  to  the 
annual  filing  of  a  statement  that 
regular  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  organization  have  been 
held  and  a  list  of  the  current  officers 
of  the  organization. 

3.  If,  in  any  county,  no  county  educa¬ 
tion  association  or  organization  is 
approved  as  noted  above,  the  county 
representative  on  the  State  Elections 
Committee  shall  appoint  the  County 
Nominating  Committee  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  County 
Elections  Committee. 

4.  The  County  Nominating  Committee 
shall  prepare  a  list  of  one  or  more 
county  nominees  for  each  position 
to  be  filled  from  that  county  (see 
I  above)  and  shall  report  the  same, 
with  affirmation  to  the  membership 
of  these  nominees  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association,  to  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee.  He  in  turn  shall 
report  such  nominations  to  the 
NJEA  Headquarters. 

NOMINATION  BY  PETITION 

5.  Individual  nominations  by  petition 
may  be  made  for  nominations  to  the 
positions  to  be  filled  (see  I  above). 

6.  Such  petitions  must  be  signed  by  not 
less  than  five  percent  of  the  total 
active  membership  of  NJEA  in  the 
county,  with  at  least  five  signatures 
from  each  of  at  least  five  school 
districts  in  the  county,  provided 
however: 

(a)  that  in  any  county  75  signatures, 
with  at  least  five  from  each  of 
at  least  five  school  districts  in 
the  county,  shall  be  sufficient  on 
any  petition;  and 

(b)  that  where  a  school  district  has 
250  or  more  active  members  of 
NJEA,  nominations  for  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Delegate  Assembly 
may  be  made  from  any  such 
district  on  petition  of  not  less 
than  10  percent  of  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  NJEA  in  that  school 
district. 


Nominations — by  County  Nominating 
Committee  by  April  2,  or  by  petition  by 
May  1.  A  bulletin  listing  all  candidates 
will  be  sent  to  all  schools  early  in  May. 

Elections — to  be  held  between  May  15 
and  June  1,  with  voting  as  planned  by 
County  Elections  Committee.  It  may  be 
by  mail,  in  person,  or  both. 

County  Elections 

7.  All  individual  petitions  for  inde¬ 
pendent  nominations  must  be  made 
on  petition  forms  prescribed  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  These 
must  carry  affirmation  that  each 
nominee  and  each  petitioner  is  an 
active  member  of  NJEA.  Blank 
forms  for  individual  petitions  are 
to  be  secured  on  24  hours  notice 
from  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee,  and  when 
signed  shall  be  returned  to  him  (see 
calendar).  The  county  elections 
committee  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the 
validity  of  petitions. 

IV — County  Elections  Procedures 

1.  The  following  procedure  shall  be 
observed  in  order  that  the  member¬ 
ship  of  NJEA  may  be  advised  as  to 
election  procedures; 

(a)  Copies  of  these  regulations  shall 
be  published  in  the  NJEA 
Review. 

(b)  A  list  of  the  elective  positions 
to  be  filled  in  each  county  and 
information  concerning  nomina¬ 
tion  by  petition  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  April  Review. 

(c)  A  special  Elections  Bulletin  shall 
be  issued  in  advance  of  the 
Election  Dates  listing  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  positions  to  be  filled 
and  information  on  elections 
procedures  for  those  counties  in 
which  county  elections  are  to  be 
held. 

2.  In  each  county  the  County  Elections 
Committee  shall  plan  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  county  elections.  Such  plans 
may  call  for  voting  by  mail,  voting 
in  person,  or  both.  It  shall  furnish 
ballots  in  sufficient  number  for  the 
use  of  all  the  active  members  of 
NJEA  in  the  county,  according  to  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee. 

3.  County  Voting  by  Mail;  In  counties 
where  mail  ballots  are  used,  the 
County  Elections  Committee  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  distribution  of 
ballots  throughout  the  county  and 
shall  make  plans  for  and  provide 
such  instructions  for  the  addressing 
and  mailing  of  such  ballots  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  a  mail  vote.  Where  balloting  is 
by  mail,  each  NJEA  member  who 
wishes  to  vote  by  mail  shall  mail  his 
ballot  individually,  together  with  the 
county  voting  stub  from  his  current 
NJEA  membership  receipt,  the  in¬ 
dividual  voter  paying  the  postage. 
No  mail  ballot  shall  be  counted 
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which  is  not  (I)  mailed  individually,  I 
and  (2)  accompanied  by  the  mem-  I 
ber's  county  voting  stub.  ' 

4.  Voting  in  Person:  In  counties  where  | 
voting  is  in  person,  each  member  of  , 
the  Association  who  votes  in  person 
shall  surrender  his  county  voting  I 
stub  attached  to  his  current  NJEA 
membership  receipt  before  receiving 
a  ballot.  The  places  of  election  in 
each  county  and  the  dates  and  hours 
of  such  elections  are  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  a  person  designated  by 
him. 

5.  In  the  event  that  in  a  county  there 

is  but  one  candidate  for  each  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  filled  in  that  county,  then 
no  voting  shall  be  conducted  in  that 
county,  and  the  County  Elections  { 

Chairman  shall  declare  the  election 

of  the  nominated  slate.  | 

i 

' — Nomination  &  Elections  Calendar  | 

1.  Requests  for  approval  of  county  ed-  { 

ucation  associations  and  the  annual 
statements  required  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  such  approval  (III-2) 

shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
March  1. 

2.  The  County  Elections  Committee  in 
each  county  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  its  chairman  to  plan  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  county  elections  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  procedures  noted 
above,  so  that  announcement  of 
such  plans  may  be  available  for 
publication  not  later  than  May  1. 

3.  The  Nominating  Committee  in  each 
county  shall  meet  for  organization 
purposes  at  the  call  of  the  county 
representative  on  the  State  Elections 
Committee,  and  thereafter  at  the 
call  of  its  own  chairman.  It  shall 
prepare  a  list  of  one  or  more 
nominees  for  each  position  to  be 
filled  from  the  county  so  as  to  re¬ 
port  such  a  list  of  county  nominees 
to  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  on  or  before 
April  1.  He  shall  make  the  list  of 
nominees  available  upon  request  to 
any  member  of  the  NJEA  in  the 
county  and  shall  promptly  report 
such  nominations  to  NJEA  Head¬ 
quarters. 

4.  Individual  petitions  for  nominees  for 
positions  to  be  filled  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  not  later 
than  5:00  p.m.  on  May  1.  Within 
24  hours  of  their  receipt,  he  shall 
forward  all  such  petitions,  if  prop¬ 
erly  executed,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  State  Elections  Committee,  at 
NJEA  Headquarters. 

5.  County  Elections  are  to  be  held  be¬ 
tween  May  15  and  June  1. 

6.  Reports  of  the  results  of  county 
elections  shall  be  forwarded  promptly 
to  the  Chairman,  State  Elections 
Committee,  NJEA  Headquarters 
within  24  hours  after  the  results  of 
the  election  arc  determined. 

7.  Whenever  dates  specified  above  fall 
on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  shall  be  regarded  as 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the 
calendar. 
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Outstanding  Math  Texts! 

MATHEMATICS,  First  Course 
MATHEMATICS,  Second  Course 

by  Brown,  Gordey,  Sward, 
and  Mayor 

A  two-book  series  that  stresses  the 
meaning  and  structure  of  mathematics. 
Included  in  this  series  are  topics  not 
usually  found  in  junior  high  mathemat¬ 
ics  courses.  Strong  emphasis  is  placed 
upon:  numbers  as  polynomials;  the  as¬ 
sociative,  commutative,  and  distributive 
principles;  sets;  and  ratio  and  propor¬ 
tion. 


^MATHEMATICS 
sacond  couTM 


MATHEMATICS 
first  coune 


Pnntku-Holl  RaprcMufafiv*;  Marct)  Ooubiiar,  York  Ref.,  Mounfoin  loltet,  N.  J. 


Educational  Book  Division,  Englewood  ClilTs,  N. 


DANGER 

SNOW  •  SLEET 


"OLD  MAN  WINTER" 

The  Prudent  Teacher  Will  Have  Income  Pro¬ 
tection  in  the  Event  of  Unforeseen  Disability 


Your  NJEA  Plan  is  Specifically  written 
for  the  Teachers  in  New  Jersey. 


PECIALISTSTN  4TI 


17  NO.  HARRISON  STREET 
EAST  ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 


LOCAL  OFFICE 


From  Sussex 
to  Cape  May 

i:"- 

Organizations  Join  Forces 

Bergen  Has  First  Countywide  Observance  of  AEW 


■  “America’s  Future  Goes  to  School 
Today,”  this  year’s  American  Educa¬ 
tion  Week  theme,  was  vividly  de¬ 
picted  in  the  Bergen  County  Educa¬ 
tion  Association’s  giant  exhibit  as¬ 
sembled  at  Bergen  Mall  regional 
shopping  center  in  Paramus. 

Working  with  the  Bergen  County 
Council  of  Parent  Teacher  Associa¬ 
tions,  the  American  Legion  and  the 
office  of  the  county  superintendent, 
the  BCEA  organized  the  exhibit  from 
more  than  30  school  districts  in  the 
county.  It  was  open  to  the  public 
November  14-18. 

Commented  the  Bergen  Record: 
“Judging  from  the  children’s  work 
displayed,  the  future  is  in  good 
hands.”  All  grade  levels  and  adult 
education  were  represented  in  “an 
endeavor  to  portray  all  facets  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  our  country,”  said  Norman 
Parris,  BCEA  president. 

Displays  ranged  from  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment  to  objects 
created  by  students,  and  adult  edu¬ 


cation  courses  in  party  foods  and 
fencing.  Among  them  were  a  ripple 
tank  to  study  wave  motion  made  by 
Dwight  Morrow  H.S.  students,  Engle¬ 
wood;  foreign  language  material  from 
Upper  Saddle  River;  comparison  of 
weights  and  measures  demonstrations 
from  Saddle  River;  films  from  the 
Bergen  County  visual  aids  center; 
materials  from  Tenafly  for  a  brain¬ 
damaged  child;  a  new  four-period 
school  day  concept  from  Cresskill; 
handmade  articles  from  River  Edge; 
sculptures  by  Ramsey  children; 
Ridgewood’s  outdoor  education  pro¬ 
gram;  the  Pascack  Valley  Reg.  H.S. 
related  arts  program;  art  objects  by 
New  Milford  H.S.  students;  products 
from  the  County  Vocational  and 
Technical  school;  science  projects 
from  Rutherford;  Indian  scenes  by 
Hackensack  children;  public  relations 
materials  from  Glen  Rock;  the  mathe¬ 
matics  in-service  program  at  Ha¬ 
worth;  children’s  creations  from 
Maywood;  and  a  book  exhibit  from 
Paramus. 


Sussex  County  Association 
Forms  New  TEPS  Committee 

■  David  H.  O’Grady,  superintendent 
of  River  Styx  School  in  Hopatcong, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
newly  formed  Sussex  County  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  appointed  by 
Mrs.  Iva  Valler,  president  of  SCEA, 
are:  Bess  Rude,  teacher  in  Franklin; 
Mrs.  Kit  Mount,  teacher  in  Sparta; 
Benton  Cumming,  Newton  H.S.  sci-  f 
ence  teacher;  Robert  Longcore,  prin-  , 
cipal  of  Branchville  School;  and 
William  Doerwald,  county  helping 
teacher. 

TEPS  Reports  123  Schools 
Have  Active  FTA  Chapters  ! 

■  New  Jersey  high  schools  have  123 

active  Future  Teachers  of  America  j 
chapters,  the  Teacher  Education  and  1 
Professional  Standards  Committee  re¬ 
ported  to  the  NJEA  Delegate  As-  J 
sembly  in  Atlantic  City.  | 

Because  of  the  need  for  student  ‘ 
organizations  to  provide  qualified  ap-  , 
plicants  to  the  teaching  profession,  j 
TEPS  has  made  six  “unifying”  sug-  I 
gestions  to  the  high  schools: 

1 .  Maintain  an  FTA  program  open 
to  students  of  any  high  school  year. 

2.  Provide  an  FTA  chapter  which 
exists  for  exploration  of  a  career  in  I 
teaching,  not  primarily  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  itself. 

3.  Request  the  guidance  depart¬ 
ment  to  encourage  able  students  to 
consider  teaching  as  a  career. 

4.  Urge  all  classroom  teachers  to 

assume  responsibility  in  giving  able  I 
students  the  opportunity  of  experi-  ^ 
encing  teaching  and  assuming  leader-  | 
ship  within  the  classroom.  I 

5.  Discourage  formalized  “prac¬ 
tice  teaching”  by  high  school  FTA 
members.  This  activity  is  more  ap¬ 
propriately  reserved  for  college. 

6.  Urge  high  school  FTA  members 
to  participate  in  an  active,  well- 
planned  observation  program  set  up 
cooperatively  by  advisor,  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  teachers. 

For  more  than  a  year  TEPS  has 
been  working  to  establish,  stimulate 
and  support  Student  NJEA,  which 
includes  SNJEA  chapters  at  New 
Jersey  colleges  and  FTA  clubs  in  the 
high  schools.  Next  objective:  re¬ 
vitalization  of  77  chapters  that  are 
chartered  but  inactive. 


SOME  OF  THE  LEADERS  confer  at  a  ceremony,  opening  the  special  Bergen  County 
American  Education  Week  exhibit  at  Bergen  Mall  in  Paramus.  (I.  to  r.)  Clayton 
Seeber,  NEA  director  for  Federal  relations;  Dorothy  Zane,  BCEA  third  vice-president, 
and  chairman  of  the  AEW  committee;  J.  Norman  Parris,  BCEA  president;  Kathryn 
Stilwell,  NEA  Director  for  New  Jersey;  and  Everett  Curry,  NJEA  vice-president. 
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Discovering  New  Talents 

“Toward  Excellence  in  Education”  Is  ASCD  Theme 


■  There  may  be  more  talent  in  your 
classroom  than  has  yet  been  meas¬ 
ured  by  available  tests,  according  to 
speakers  at  the  Region  One  meeting 
of  the  N.  J.  Association  for  Super¬ 
vision  and  Curriculum  Development, 
at  Montclair  State  College  in  October. 

“Many  sources  of  talent,  such  as 
that  of  culturally  or  verbally  deprived 
groups,  are  still  awaiting  develop¬ 
ment,”  says  Dr.  Harry  Passow,  a 
Columbia  University  professor,  who 
has  been  working  to  develop  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  prevent  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  in  New  York’s  Lower  East 
Side. 

“The  basic  reason  for  most  drop¬ 
outs,”  he  said,  “is  the  lack  of  a 
meaningful  educational  program. 
Steering  these  students  into  voca¬ 
tional  programs  is  not  adequate  for 
culturally  or  ethnically  limited 
groups;  nor  is  it  enough  to  simply 
reduce  the  percentage  of  dropouts. 
Differences  can  be  encouraged  and 
developed. 

“All  students  may  not  master  a 
uniform  body  of  knowledge,  but  all 
can  become  competent  citizens  valu¬ 
ing  wisdom  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry. 
We  must  broaden  our  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  talent  and  kinds  of 
ability,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Wells  Foshay,  professor  of 
education  at  Columbia  University, 
raised  three  questions  central  to  at¬ 
tempts  to  achieve  excellence  in  the 
curriculum;  (1)  What  is  the  place  of 
integrated  knowledge  in  a  discipline- 
centered  conception  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter?  (2)  Should  individual  differences 
be  considered  primarily  differences 
in  rate  or  in  pattern  of  learning?  (3) 
Should  the  goals  of  education  be 
viewed  in  humanistic  or  in  societal 
terms? 

He  noted  that  more  progress  has 
been  made  in  teaching  the  sciences 
and  mathematics  under  the  new  dis¬ 
cipline-centered  (the  scholar’s  way 
of  discovering  knowledge)  emphasis 
than  in  such  subjects  as  grammar 
or  history. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Meade,  Jr.,  from 
I  the  Ford  Foundation,  emphasized  a 
learning-centered  concept  of  the 
school  rather  than  the  too  prevalent 
teacher-centered  concept.  He  de- 
I  scribed  several  approaches  to  team 
teaching,  calling  them  advantages 
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in  recognizing  teachers’  differences, 
emphasizing  the  strengths  of  teachers, 
and  focusing  primary  attention  on 
learning. 

Officers  of  the  N.  J.  ASCD  for  the 
current  year  are;  Harold  T.  Shafer, 
Ridgewood,  president;  Robert  Ward, 
State  Department  of  Education,  vice- 
president;  Naomi  Cory,  Watchung 
School,  Montclair,  treasurer;  and 
Julia  Strang,  Ridgewood,  secretary. 


Preparing  Students  for  College 


■  Forty-five  English  teachers  will 
be  selected  from  New  Jersey  high 
schools  to  study  the  latest  in  college 
preparatory  teaching  techniques  at 
Rutgers  University  July  2-August  10. 
The  institute  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board's  Commission  on  English,  a 
group  of  high  school  and  college 
teachers,  appointed  to  help  the  na¬ 
tion’s  English  teachers  prepare  their 
students  for  college. 

Institute  study  will  cover  three 
broad  areas — language,  composition 
and  literature.  The  language  course 
alone  should  prove  invaluable  to 
teachers  interested  in  learning  more 
about  recent  developments  in  lin¬ 
guistic  theory,  according  to  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Main,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
institute.  The  composition  course 
will  emphasize  theory  and  practice. 
The  literature  classes  will  focus  on 
the  analysis  of  a  few  texts. 


Recognize  Local  Projects  . . . 

■  A  different  approach  to  an  old  idea 
may  win  recognition  for  local  ed¬ 
ucation  associations  in  the  proj¬ 
ects  recognition  program  sponsored 
by  the  NEA  Department  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers.  Associations  doing 
outstanding  work  in  professional  de¬ 
velopment,  instruction,  public  re¬ 
lations,  or  direct  service  to  members 
should  apply.  For  application  forms 
contact  Mrs.  E.  Grace  Read,  Wat¬ 
chung  Borough  School,  Watchung, 
N.  J.  Deadline  for  entry  is  March  1. 


The  institute  faculty  will  include 
Dr.  Margaret  Bryant,  professor  of 
English  at  Brooklyn  College,  as  in¬ 
structor  in  language,  and  John  Myers, 
head  of  the  English  department  at 
Princeton’s  Hun  School  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Commission  on  English, 
as  instructor  in  composition.  Dr. 
Main,  associate  professor  of  English 
at  Rutgers,  will  be  instructor  in  litera¬ 
ture. 

During  the  fall  of  1962,  an  insti¬ 
tute  staff  member  will  visit  the 
schools  of  participating  teachers  in 
an  effort  to  measure  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  various  teaching  approaches 
springing  from  institute  sessions.  Re¬ 
ports  on  successful  teaching  materials 
will  be  sent  to  the  Commission. 

Application  blanks  and  descriptive 
literature  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  Director  of  the  Summer  Session, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 
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SU66ESTINQ  NEXT  STEPS  “Toward  Excallonca  in  Education”  wero  tho  loaders  in  the 
N.  i.  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Dovolopment,  Region  I  meeting  at  Mont¬ 
clair  State  College:  (I.  to  r.)  Dr.  Harry  Passow,  professor,  Columbia  University:  Dr.  Harold  T. 
Shafer,  president,  N.  J.  ASCD;  Dr.  Wells  Foshay,  professor,  Columbia  University:  Emil  Massa 
of  Teaneck,  ASCD  regional  chairman;  and  Dr.  Edward  J.  Maade,  Jr.,  Ford  Foundation  for  tho 
Advancement  of  Education,  New  York  City. 


English  Commission  To  Sponsor  Institute  at  Rutgers 


ours  for  the  Asking 

u 


The  extras  that  make  teaching  and  learning  interesting  are  often  found  in  the  special 
materials  offered  by  advertisers.  Watch  for  them.  You  may  save  time  by  writing 
directly  to  them.  The  coupon  below  is  convenient  for  use  when  ordering  several  items. 


24.  Literature  with  information  about 
the  Mason  Protected  Fund  Raising  plans 
for  schools  and  school  groups.  (Mason 
Candies,  Inc.) 

47.  Teaching  Aid  Unit  designed  to  aid 
in  the  teaching  of  reference  skills.  Britan- 
nica,  Jr.) 

51.  Booklet  describing  a  low-cost  trip 
with  wide  coverage  of  Europe  and  flexi¬ 
bility  to  meet  individual  preferences. 
(Europe  Summer  Tours) 

62.  Information  on  special  rates  for  ed¬ 
ucators  and  group  tours  to  New  York 
City.  (Great  Northern  Hotel) 

20.  Graded  Catalogue  of  books  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  junior  high  schools  and 
Classified  Catalogue  of  books  for  high 
school  libraries.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.) 

30.  Catalogue  of  authentic  reproductions 
of  historic  American  documents,  and  re¬ 
lated  Americana,  including  art,  books,  and 
photos.  (Ameritage  Co.) 

32.  Introducing  “Parlons  Francais”  is  a 
basic  description  of  the  content  of  the 
course  plus  an  illustrated  brochure  con¬ 
taining  sample  record.  (Heath  de  Roche- 
mont,  Inc.) 

33.  Career  Reports  is  an  unusual  series 
of  motion  pictures  designed  to  help  sen¬ 
iors  who  are  not  able  to  go  to  college. 
Vocations  described  by  the  films  (auto 


mechanics,  armed  services,  construction, 
electronics,  etc.)  ordinarily  do  not  require 
a  college  diploma  as  a  prerequisite.  Each 
motion  picture  objectively  describes  a 
specific  occupation  in  an  up-to-date,  in¬ 
teresting  and  lively  format.  Send  for 
complete  list  of  titles,  supplementary  in¬ 
formation  and  order  blank.  (Dept,  of  the 
Army) 

34.  Research  is  the  Fourth  R  is  a 

revised  six-page  teaching  aid,  especially 
prepared  for  teachers  to  use  in  classroom 
instruction.  (Field  Enterprises  Educational 
Corp.) 

35.  Catalogue  of  “Good  Books  for 
Children”.  (Benefic  Press) 

46.  Packet  of  information  on  Indian 
Tribes  in  New  Mexico,  a  list  of  Indian 
book  titles;  and  a  brochure  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Inter-Tribal  Indian  cere¬ 
monial  held  in  Gallup,  N.  M.  every 
August.  (Inter-Tribal  Indian  Ceremonial 
Association) 

49.  Samples  of  decorative  items  for 
classroom  activities.  Also  included  is  a 
catalogue  of  colorful  everyday  and  special 
occasion  seals  and  other  items.  (Eureka 
Specialty  Printing  Company) 

52.  Van  Nostrand  Books  for  High 
School  1962.  A  complete  catalogue  of 
secondary  school  tests  and  reference 
books  in  science,  mathematics  and  the 
social  studies.  (D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.) 


Woodbridge  Teachers  Publicize 
Double  Session  Disadvantages 

■  The  greatest  disadvantage  of  dou¬ 
ble  sessions  is  limitation  of  the  school 
program,  Woodbridge  Twp.  teachers 
told  their  community  last  month  in  a 
special  “Inside  Our  Schools”  news¬ 
paper. 

“Subjects  such  as  reading,  spelling, 
or  number  work,  cannot  be  cut  down, 
but  must  be  adequately  covered. 
Social  studies,  music,  art,  and  many 
physical  education  activities  have  to 
be  limited.  Many  times  a  choice  must 
be  made  as  time  is  getting  shorter. 
Very  little  time  is  left  for  enrichment 
activities,”  said  the  paper. 

“When  two  classes  occupy  one 
room,  there  is  a  constant  search  for 
display  space.  Bulletin  board  use 
must  be  limited.  Then  there  is  the 
problem  of  storage  of  students’  sup¬ 
plies,  pencils,  books,  etc.  Time  spent 
in  distributing  and  collecting  stu¬ 
dents’  individual  things  could  be  used 
for  subject  areas  or  enrichment 
activities. 

“Lastly,  the  problems  of  abuse  of 
materials  and  furniture  due  to  extra 
handling  is  always  constant.  Crea¬ 
tivity  cannot  be  stressed,  and  in¬ 
dividual  accomplishment  is  therefore 
stifled.  Opportunity  to  help  individ¬ 
uals  after  school  is  completely  out 
of  the  question.” 

Mary  R.  Mullen,  principal  of 
Woodbridge  schools  No.  2  and  16, 
and  president  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Teachers  Association,  was 
editor  of  this  annual  four-page  news¬ 
paper,  saluting  American  Education 
Week. 

State  Scholarship  Winners 
Increase  at  State  Colleges 

■  A  total  of  1 ,28 1  students,  or  1 1  Vi 
percent  of  those  at  New  Jersey’s  six 
State  Colleges,  are  attending  college 
with  the  help  of  state  scholarships. 

This  amount  represents  $150  or 
the  full  State  College  tuition,  for  each 
scholarship  student. 

A  total  of  721  scholarships  were 
awarded  for  this  year,  compared  to 
456  in  1960  and  104  in  1959,  the 
first  year  of  the  scholarship  program. 
Currently  there  are  scholarship  win¬ 
ners  in  the  freshman,  sophomore, 
and  junior  classes  of  all  six  colleges. 

Montclair  State  College  has  the 
largest  number  of  state  scholarship 
winners  with  383. 


24. 

47. 

51. 

62. 

20. 

30. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

46. 

49. 

52. 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc.  Available  in 

Dept.  G.,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue  School  Year  of 

Chicago  1,  Illinois  1961-62  only. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  1  indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  4<  is 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 

name  .  . 

subject  .  grade  . . 

school  name 

school  street  address  . 

city  zone  .  New  Jersey 

enrollment:  boys  girls  . 

available  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 
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Defense  Officials  Review 
Teacher  Reservists  Call-Up 

■  Complaints  about  mobilization  of 
high  school  teachers  with  reserve  ob¬ 
ligations  may  lead  to  deferment  of 
more  teachers  on  the  basis  of  critical 
skills.  Defense  officials  have  admitted 
the  possibility  that  too  many  high 
school  teachers  may  have  been  called 
up  in  the  recent  activation  or  alert 
of  certain  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  Units. 

While  individual  exceptions  can  be 
made,  the  list  of  “critical  occupa¬ 
tions”  used  for  deferring  teachers  in¬ 
cludes  the  following: 

■ — College  teachers  “in  the  scientific 
and  technical  subjects  required  as 
preparation  for  critical  occupations.” 

■ — High  school  teachers  of  physical 
and  biological  sciences  and  mathe¬ 
matics. 

■ — Vocational  teachers  instructing 
students  “for  the  purpose  of  develop¬ 
ing  technical  competence  in  critical 
occupations.” 


hope 

prove 

Iwipful 


Delicious.  Exciting.  Easy  and  fun  to  do.  And,  so  unusual 
that  every  one  thinks  these  are  just  about  “the  cutest 
Christmas  cookies  ever  created." 

So  many  teachers  are  on  the  look  take  home  to  show  their  mothers 
out  for  something  a  little  extra  how  to  make  for  holiday  treats, 
special  in  the  way  of  a  surprise  gifts,  place  cards,  and  to  hang  on 
and  treat  for  class  last  week  of  the  Christmas  tree, 
school  before  the  Christmas  holi-  use  plain  sugar  cookies, 
day.  So,  these  Christmas  cookies  homemade  or  from  store.  The 
may  prove  to  be  just  the  thing,  icing:  For  48  cookies — mix  a 
your  pta  or  room  mothers  pasty  icing  with  6  C.  sifted  confec. 
might  do  the  cookies  for  you.  Or,  sugar,  8-9  Tbs.  hot  water.  Keep 
you  could  do  the  whole  thing  from  H  white;  tint  H  pink;  and  H 
start  to  finish  as  a  class  project  to  red.  Coat  top  of  cookies. 

THE  LITTLE  ORNAMENTS  can 

be  made  by  class  (of  paper)  or 
-  yiappy,  had  at  variety  or  dept,  store. 

^  ^  tall.  Affix 

V  by  toothpick. 

treatl 

Remember, 

^ these  busy  days— 

^  the  bright,  lively  taste  of  delicious 

Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum  can  give 
you  a  little  lift.  And,  the  smooth, 
natural  chewing  aids  digestion. 


NCE  Research  Foundation 
Offers  Fellowships,  Institutes 

■  Newark  College  of  Engineering 
Research  Foundation  will  sponsor 
six  in-service  institutes  for  New  Jersey 
high  school  teachers  during  the  1961- 
62  academic  year. 

A  non-profit,  independently  organ¬ 
ized  and  financed  affiliate  of  the 
college,  the  foundation  sponsors 
programs  to  help  meet  the  nation’s 
needs  for  additional  as  well  as  more 
highly  trained  engineers.  Much  of 
the  effort  is  directed  toward  assisting 
teachers  improve  science  education 
in  N.  J.  high  schools  by  providing 
opportunity  for  professional  advance¬ 
ment. 

Three  basic,  and  three  advanced 
in-service  institutes  dealing  with 
mathematics,  chemistry,  and  physics 
are  being  conducted  at  NCE.  These 
institutes  are  supported  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation,  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Foundation,  and  the  NCE 
Research  Foundation. 

The  institutes  are  courses  at  which 
teachers  may  keep  up-to-date  in  their 
fields  while  continuing  to  teach  full¬ 
time  in  their  schools. 
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An  unresimented  low-cost  trip  stress¬ 
ing  individual  liberty  &  very  wide  cov¬ 
erage  on  &  off  the  beaten  path  from 
Scandinavia  to  Africa.  Iron  Curtain  op¬ 
tional.  Unless  the  standard  tour  is  a 
"must”  for  you,  write  for  details. 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 
255  Sequoia,  Box  S  —  Pasadena,  Calif. 


SCHOOL  PROJECTS 
EASY  •  DIGNIFIED 
NO  INVESTMENT— NO  RISK 
FOR  "NO-OBLIGATION  ■ 
»rite  STM-I.  INFORMATION 
Mason  Csndes.  Bo>  S49,  Mineota,  L.I., 


Look-Hear~Now 


by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitze,  principal,  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City 


FILMS 

Science:  Academy  Films,  1145  N.  Las 
Palmas  Ave.,  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 

A  new  series  of  science  films  available 
from  Academy  Films,  should  prove  very 
helpful  in  this  field.  Various  areas  are 
covered  for  different  school  levels  from 
second  grade  through  junior  high  school. 

Philosophy:  Coronet  Instructional  Films, 
65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


A  series  of  discussion  films  on  Phi¬ 
losophy,  The  Individual,  Power,  Future 
of  Mankind,  and  Happiness  by  the  Nobel 
Prize  winner,  Bertrand  Russell.  These 
films  can  be  used  to  stimulate  discussion 
in  literature,  citizenship,  and  government 
on  the  upper  high  school  and  college 
levels.  They  help  to  introduce  many  origi¬ 
nal  and  stimulating  ideas  of  a  world  re¬ 
nowned  person. 

Chemistry  Laboratory  Techniques:  Rob¬ 
ert  Disraeli  Films,  P.O.  Box  343, 
Cooper  Station,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

A  series  of  films  for  high  school  grades 
in  elementary  chemistry.  Each  film  con¬ 
centrates  on  one  chemical  or  piece  of 
apparatus  and  shows  the  correct  method 
for  handling  it.  These  films  should  prove 
helpful  in  teaching  students  manipulative 
skills  and  how  to  prevent  accidents  in 
the  laboratory. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Guidance:  Guidance  Associates,  Inc., 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

A  new  idea  which  should  prove  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  to  high  school  advisors 
of  pupils  going  to  college.  A  filmstrip, 
in  color,  showing  scenes  of  a  particular 
college  with  a  recorded  explanation  and 
comments  by  the  director  of  admissions 
has  been  prepared  about  a  number  of 
colleges.  Others  are  in  preparation.  With 
this  material  important  information  about 
a  college  can  be  presented  to  a  group  or 
individual. 


Etruscan  Art:  Educational  Productions, 
Ltd.,  17  Denbight  St.,  London  S.W.I., 
England. 

A  fine  filmstrip  in  color  showing  many 
representative  examples  of  art  from 
500  to  575  B.C.  An  excellent  guide  is 
included  with  the  filmstrip.  Send  for 
information  on  this  and  other  educational 
filmstrips,  as  well  as  many  excellent 
large  wall  charts. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Educators  Guides  to  Free  Science  Ma¬ 
terials;  Social  Studies  Materials;  Tapes, 
Transcriptions,  Scripts:  Educators 
Progress  Service,  Randolph,  Wise. 

The  second  edition  of  Science  Materi¬ 
als,  the  first  edition  of  Social  Studies 
Materials  and  the  eighth  edition  of  Tapes, 
Transcripts  and  Scripts  are  now  available. 
Each  contains  a  wealth  of  excellent  ma¬ 
terials  classified  according  to  the  title  of 
the  guide.  Each  is  a  complete  up-to-date 
annotated  source  book  of  the  best 
material  currently  available.  Valuable 
teaching  suggestions  are  also  included  in 
each  guide.  The  price  of  each,  in  respec¬ 
tive  order,  is  $6.25,  $6.75  and  $5.75. 

Films-Filmstrips:  McGraw-Hill  Text  Films, 
330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
Send  for  the  new  1961-62  catalogues 
listing  educational  films  and  filmstrips. 

Instructional  Materials  for  Teaching  A-V 
Courses:  Syracuse  University,  A-V 
Center,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

An  excellent  annotated  list,  in  booklet 
form,  of  films,  filmstrips,  tapes  and  re¬ 
cordings  available  for  use  in  teacher  train¬ 
ing  courses.  Covers  the  whole  field  in  a 
rather  comprehensive  manner  so  that  any 
type  aid  for  a  given  subject  can  be  readily 
located. 

EQUIPMENT 

Tachist-O-Flasher.  Science  Research  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  259  East  Erie  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1,  III. 

A  comprehensive  kit  for  improving 
reading  is  available  consisting  of  a  small 
projector,  equipped  with  a  Tachist-o- 
flasher  and  a  series  of  teaching  filmstrips. 
All  are  contained  in  a  compact  carrying 
case.  May  be  used  with  a  class  or  small 
group  or  with  individual  pupils.  The 
filmstrips  cover  materials  for  various 
grade  levels  in  phonics,  words,  phrases, 
language  and  arithmetic. 


Fair  Lawn  Education  Assn. 
Presents  'Song  of  Norway’ 

■  A  solid  run  of  packed  houses 
greeted  the  Fair  Lawn  Association  t 
when  it  took  to  the  musical  stage  in  I 
November  with  a  production  of  “Song  | 
of  Norway.”  Proceeds  went  to  the  ’ 
local  scholarship  fund  and  other  acti-  ; 
vities  sponsored  by  the  organization. 

Two  teachers  from  the  district’s  'l 
Memorial  Jr.  H.S.,  with  extensive  I 
backgrounds  in  opera  and  the  theatre, 
sang  the  lead  roles.  Joseph  Leo¬ 
nardo,  a  social  studies  and  English 
teacher,  sang  the  role  of  Edvard 
Grieg,  the  composer  on  whose  life  i 
the  musical  is  based.  Margaret  Gim- 
ello,  an  eighth  grade  English  teacher,  ' 
sang  the  role  of  Nina.  ! 

The  show  was  produced  and  di-  j 
rected  by  Alex  Miller,  a  music  teacher  i 
at  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Jr.  H.  S.  f 

Most  State  College  Graduates 
Begin  Teaching  in  New  Jersey  I 

■  A  total  of  1,391  of  the  1961  grad-  | 

uates  of  New  Jersey’s  six  State  Col-  | 
leges,  or  82.5  percent,  have  begun  ^ 
teaching  in  New  Jersey.  [ 

During  the  preceding  five-year  ( 
period,  4,638  of  5,560  graduates,  or 
84.1  percent  entered  New  Jersey  i 
teaching  positions.  Most  of  the  re-  j 
maining  16  to  17  percent  began 
teaching  elsewhere,  began  graduate  \ 
study,  entered  military  service,  or  be¬ 
came  home-makers. 

John  Hay  Fellows  Program  I 
Offers  Humanities  Fellowships  ^ 

■  Public  senior  high  school  teachers  ^ 
in  New  Jersey  are  invited  to  apply 
for  1962-63  John  Hay  Fellowships  ; 
in  the  humanities.  The  academic  t 
year  program  provides  experiences 
which  enable  teachers  to  grow  as  ! 
human  beings  and  thereby  to  bring  j 
increased  wisdom  and  enthusiasm  to  i 
their  classes  and  their  schools.  j 

Teachers  in  other  disciplines  who  j 
wish  to  study  the  humanities  ar^  in¬ 
vited  to  apply. 

Approximately  170  public  senior 
,  high  school  teachers  and  70  public 
I  school  administrators  will  also  be 
-  selected  to  participate  in  four  sum-  i 
mer  institutes  in  the  humanities  in 
5  July,  1962. 

[  Interested  teachers  should  contact 
'  Dr.  Charles  R.  Keller,  Director,  John 
Hay  Fellows  Program,  9  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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N.  J.  H.  S.  Councils  Assn. 

Holds  Sponsors’  Workshop 

■  Sixty  student  council  sponsors  from 
New  Jersey  high  schools  and  junior 
high  schools  took  part  in  a  sponsors’ 
weekend  workshop  at  the  Central 
New  Jersey  Y.M.C.A.  Camp,  Blairs- 
town,  in  October.  It  was  the  first  such 
project  for  advisors  sponsored  by  the 
N.J.A.H.S.C. 

Gerald  Van  Pool,  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Student 
Councils,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was 
chief  consultant.  Dr.  Jean  E.  Fran¬ 
cis,  vice-principal,  Plainfield  High 
School,  spoke  on  the  “Role  of  the 
Sponsor.’’ 

Members  of  the  steering  committee 
who  also  served  on  the  staff  were 
Benton  Cummings,  Newton  H.S.; 
Charles  S.  Freeman,  Junior  H.S.  No. 
5,  Trenton;  John  I.  Gardner,  Summit 
Jr.  H.S.  (treasurer);  Eleanor  Harvey, 
Englewood  Jr.  H.S.;  Francis  A.  Lam¬ 
bert,  Newton  H.S.  (chairman);  Mrs. 
Freda  W.  Marden,  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  N.J.A.H.S.C.;  Dr.  William  S. 
Sterner,  Rutgers  University;  Mrs. 
Marilyn  Van  Hassel,  Ramapo  Reg. 
H.S.;  and  Ruth  Williams,  Belvidere 
H.S. 

Others  on  the  steering  committee 
were  Dr.  Chester  Wilhelm,  Haw¬ 
thorne  H.S.;  and  Joseph  Ellwood, 
Lcnaf)e  Reg.  H.  S.,  Medford.  Joseph 
Maizel,  Benjamin  Franklin  Jr.  H.S., 
Teaneck,  participated  in  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion. 
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SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C  Genthner,  Prop. 

Mtmbtt  Natioini  Astocuniou  of  Ttschers’  Aitncitt  A  Superior  Agency  for  Superior  People 

Established  18)} 

New  Jersey — New  York  —  ConnecSicul  positions 


TEACHERS — Hundreds  of  splendid  positions  in  various  states  are  listed  with  us  -Elementary- 
Seeondary-Collece.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  usT  Our  many  years  of  experience  in 
placing  teachers — over  thirty-flve  years  under  the  same  management — gives  you  expert  guidance 
—so  important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  or  phone  immediately. 

Area  code  216  •  433  •  4133 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Est  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  81  $t  Year 

2S5  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Member  Njtinnal  Association  of  Teecbers'  Agencies 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  Juniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sta.  PHILADELPHIA 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Registration  here  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 


Personei  Ditcrimisuting  Service 


E.  F.  Maloney  1  vi,— 

E.  F.  Maloney.  Jr.  J  ^•*"*8'” 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

42  Court  Street  JEffersen  8*5400  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Immediate  Openings:  Kgn.,  Grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  S,  7,  8,  Art,  Biol.,  Eng.,  Guid., 

Ind.  Arts,  Math.,  Mech.  Dr.,  Phys.  Ed.  (Girls),  Sci.,  Span.,  Educable,  Speech. 

Write  or  phone  for  registration  blank 

Harry  6.  Stuart  William  A.  Busch 


DPYANT  Teachers  Bureau  w.  d.  greuuch 

I  I  1025  Witherspoon  Bldg.  Manager 

WRITE— PHONE— VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1223 

Member  Netionel  Associetion  of  Teecbers'  Agencies 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Maryland.  New  Jersey,  New  York— 44th  Year 


TEACH  IN  THE  WEST  IN  ’62 

California  teachers'  average 
salary  (196(E61):  $«,S13.00 

IT  rite  for  registration  form. 
AA^mbwr;  N.A.T.A. 

Hall  Teachers  Agency 

131  University  •  Palo  Abo,  California 


NORTH  JERSEY 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 

ENGI.ENX  (K5D,  Nl  \X'  JERSEY 
24  N.  Van  Brunt  St  I.Owell  "’  44^0 
lb' rite  Or  Phone  t  or  A pplii  ation  t  arm 


INTELLIGENT  TRAVELERSI 

PLAN  NOW  FOR  1942  VACATION  TIME 

tumpun  TheM  HawiMl  Travel  OyfertiMitiet 
*SUMMERTIME  •  TOURS 
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'SPRINGTIME- TOURS 

it  Scendieetie  it  Heeieiiae  Heli4ey 

it  Sread  Circle  Teen  el  Eereye  (by  thiy  er  eir| 
Economical  Pricat-Choica  Accemmodationt 
All-Inclusive  Carefree  Tours 
No  obligation  •  Write  for  brochures 


Too  Bad,  Mr.  Merrick 

■  David  Merrick  has  been  lighting  up  so  many  theaters 
with  long-run  hits  in  recent  years  that  almost  everyone 
had  come  to  believe  he  could  do  no  wrong.  But,  this 
producer  of  some  of  Broadway’s  flashiest  shows  met  his 
match  last  month  when  he  tangled  with  a  forthright 
New  Jersey  high  school  principal. 

Margaret  Walsh,  principal  of  Sayreville  H.S.,  marched 
her  146  seniors  out  of  a  Washington  theater  when  Mr. 
Merrick’s  latest  entry  carried  its  suggestive  dialogue  a 
little  further  than  what  she  considers  good  taste  for  a 
school  outing. 

Despite  the  producer’s  protest  that  all  was  not  what 
it  seemed  and  would  have  been  properly  revealed  by  the 
final  curtain,  Miss  Walsh  stuck  by  her  theory  that 
theatrical  “misrepresentations  of  goodness’’  were  not 
what  she  expected  for  her  charges  that  evening. 

Thanks,  Miss  Walsh,  for  reminding  us  that  every 
teacher  at  the  theater  plays  the  role  of  critic  and  is 
ten  times  more  responsible  than  the  average  playgoer 
for  what  may  transpire. 

Too  bad,  Mr.  Merrick — ^you  met  a  teacher  who 
decided  you  had  gone  too  far.  She’s  the  boss,  not  you, 
as  far  as  her  students  are  concerned. 

Throw  a  Wide  Net 

■  “There  are  more  and  shinier  fish  in  the  sea  than  we 
have  ever  pulled  out,  if  only  we  know  how  to  fish  and 
if  only  we  throw  a  wide  net.” 

This  phrase,  tucked  into  Dr.  Harold  Taylor’s  speech, 
might  well  be  called  a  capsule  comment  on  NJEA’s 
1961  Convention.  Many  other  speeches  echoed  a 
similar  sentiment. 

Dr.  Bernard  Kelner,  in  an  outline  of  the  school  of 
the  ’70’s  for  elementary  principals,  talked  about 
schools  with  much  greater  freedom  to  concentrate  on 
individual  differences — ungraded  primary  schools  in¬ 
stead  of  today’s  pattern  of  ability  grouping  and  pro¬ 
motion  only  by  examination.  He  predicted  classes  of 
the  future  formed  on  the  basis  of  social  maturity,  with 
a  wide  range  and  each  pupil  climbing  as  high  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  each  subject,  but  at  his  own  rate. 

Glassboro  State  College  President,  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Robinson,  carried  the  theme  to  a  meeting  of  secondary 
principals,  guidance  counselors,  and  deans.  He 
charged  frankly  that  many  children,  unless  they  are 
the  gifted  few,  “are  more  neglected  than  they  have 
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hitherto  been.”  He  warned  specifically  about  the  perils 
of  a  rising  drop-out  rate,  an  over-devotion  to  high- 
mentality  youth,  a  drop  in  “practical”  and  vocational 
programs  and  a  lack  of  enrichment  and  attention  for 
the  non-college  preparatory  programs. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Robert  Poppendieck  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  called  for  an  approach  to 
each  student  on  the  basis  of  his  individualized  learning 
process.  He  urged  teachers  to  try  independent  study 
with  average  students,  as  well  as  with  the  gifted,  and 
included  a  plea  against  the  busy-work  assignment, 
“which  squanders  pupil  study  power  rather  than  con¬ 
siders  the  need,  potential,  and  readiness  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  student.” 

Getting  even  deeper  into  the  problem,  Daniel 
Schreiber,  former  coordinator  of  New  York  City’s 
“Higher  Horizons”  program  and  now  director  of  NEA’s 
study  on  programs  for  potential  dropouts,  told  the 
school  social  workers  that  a  devoted  teacher  could 
open  up  almost  any  career  for  an  underprivileged 
child.  He  told  how  special  attention  was  bringing  cer¬ 
tain  junior  high  school  students  up  to  a  higher  cultural 
level,  a  reading  growth  rate  of  1.5  years-per-year  in¬ 
stead  of  a  previous  0.8,  higher  I.Q.  scores,  and  a  three¬ 
fold  increase  in  college  attendance. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Hand,  professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  summed  up  the  idea  when  he 
reminded  the  Curriculum  Work  Conference  that  the 
phrase  “equality  of  opportunity”  is  a  cruel  sham  unless 
it  is  taken  to  imply  full  equality  of  encouragement  to 
attend  and  remain  in  school  for  every  youngster. 

Such  a  broad  concept  of  education  is  not  easily 
achieved.  An  American  educational  system  that  can 
“liberate”  the  talents  of  all  children  requires,  as  Dr. 
Taylor  said,  instruction  that  is  lively,  vigorous,  in¬ 
formed  and  productive.  It  means  that  we  must  also 
go  looking  for  promising  talent  in  the  slums  of  our 
cities,  in  the  undesirable  but  obvious  Negro  ghettos, 
and  in  the  industrial  areas  where  only  half  the  chil¬ 
dren  now  finish  high  school. 

Long  before  we  got  involved  with  keeping  pace 
with  the  Russians,  or  boosting  the  Gross  National 
Product  growth  rate,  or  seeking  after  personal  hap¬ 
piness — as  important  as  they  might  be — American 
education  set  out  to  foster  this  idea  of  “equality  of 
opportunity.”  A  lot  of  hard  work — not  always  pleasant 
or  attractive  work — is  needed  to  keep  that  ideal  of 
democracy.  Our  convention  told  us  again  that  our  main 
goal  still  is  to  give  everyone  an  equal  chance  no  matter 
what  his  color,  station,  or  apparent  ability. 
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To  the  teacher  with  boys  in  a  class  by  themselves 


You  know  who  they  are.  They’re  the  ones  whose  experi¬ 
ments  always  come  out  just  right.  Whose  minds  grasp  the 
tougher  mathematical  problems  quickly  .  .  .  who  seem  to 
take  a  delight  in  discovering  the  wonders  of  the  world 
through  the  beauty  of  science. 

We  at  American  Oil  Company  meet  boys  (and  girls)  like 
this  every  time  we  take  part  in  a  high  school  career  con¬ 
ference.  Make  no  mistake,  they  know  where  they’re 
headed.  Electronics.  Physics.  Any  one  of  a  dozen  sciences 
or  specialized  engineering  fields  could  be  the  choice. 

They  have  the  talent  and  ability.  That’s  obvious.  The 
unfortunate  hitch,  in  many  cases,  is  the  lack  of  adequate 
preparation.  So  many  still  need  the  counsel  and  guidance 
of  parents  and  teachers. 

As  you  know,  students  interested  in  science  and  engineering 
must  plan  early  and  wisely.  They  should  start  building  a 


foundation  in  junior  high  school.  Mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics  and  other  sciences  should  be  musts.  English  gram¬ 
mar,  composition  and  speech  courses  are  vital  to  communi¬ 
cating  technical  and  scientific  ideas. 

Your  counsel  and  guidance  play  a  tremendous  role  in 
starting  these  young  people  right.  And  as  educators,  you 
know  that  few’  things  in  life  can  be  so  rewarding.  At 
American  Oil,  we  recognize  and  gratefully  accept  our 
responsibilities,  too.  Through  grants  to  education  and 
scholarship  programs,  we’re  providing  more  opportunities 
for  young  Americans  to  find  their  future  in  the  challenging 
field  of  petroleum  research. 


AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY 


